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; Co Correspondents. 
_—We shipped your Gun by the packet ship “ Oswego,’’ on Monday last. ; 
1 D 3 We sent your Rackets (which we had made to order.) by Wells & Co.’s Ex- 
day. 

mG. * aN Your order was boxed and forwarded by the same Express, on Monday. 

‘A Main of Cocks for $1000 the main, and $100 the battle—to show 21 cocks—is to come 
off at Augusta, Ga., on the 22d instant. — 

Several orders have been attended to this week, to which we have not referred. 


TO COUNTRY GENTLEMEN. 


At the suggestion of friends in remote sections of the country; the Editor of the 
“Spirit of the Times’’ has been induced to offer his services, at a very moderate commis- 
sion, for the purchase of all descriptions of Imrrovzp Srocx, and articles to be obtained 
at prime cost, of breeders, dealers, manufacturers, and others, in this city and its vicinity, 
ecomprising— 

Thorough-bred Stock, 

Carriage and Saddle Horses, 
Cattle, Sheep, etc., 

Setters, Pointers, and other Dogs, 
Fighting Cocks, 

Race Saddles, Jockey Suits. etc. 
Guns, Rifles, and Pistols, 

Fishing Tackle, 














Carriages and Harness, 
Agricultural Implements, 

Fruit Trees, Flowers, and Seeds, 
Sail and Row Boats, 

Machinery, 

Books, Engravings, ete., 

Music and Musical Instruments, 
Etc. etc. etc. 


An experience of many years, and a familiar acquaintance with breeders, manufae- 
turers, and others, will enable the Editor to execute any orders or commissions entrusted 
to him, with discrimination, and on favorable terms. 

Particular attention will be paid to shipping stock, ete. Where a choice of transit, by 
land or water, is entertained by a purchaser, he will please state it. All letters—(ad- 
dressed to Wm. T. Pertsr)—must be post paid. March 1, 1845. 











OUR AGENTS. 

We beg to inform our Subscribers that Messrs. JAMES and their Agents are fully au- 
thorized to receive all monies due for the “Spirit of the Times’? and the “ Turf Regis- 
ter.”’ 

Mr. HENRY M. LEWIS, of Montgomery, Ala., is our General Travelling Agent for 
Alabama and Tennessee, assisted by B. B. Brett. 

Mr. ISRAEL E. JAMES, No. 182 South Tenth street, Philadelphia, is our General Tra- 
velling Agent, assisted by James K. Whipple, Wm. H. Weld. O. H. P. Stem, John Collins, 
James Deering, A. Kirk Wellington, Chas. S. Hall, E. A. Evans, James Clark, John W. 
Allen, and P. Locke. 

Mr. C. W. JAMES, No. 1 Harrison street, Cincinnati, Ohio, is our General Travelling 
Agent for the Western States. assisted by J. R. Smith, J. T. Dent, Jason Taylor, J. W. 
Armstrong, Perrin Locke, W. Ramsay, and G. Steinman. 

Mr. THOMAS P. WILLIAMS is appointed by the Publisher of the * Spirit,’ to canvass 
for new subscribers, and is fully authorized to réceive names and subscriptions for the 
paper. 

Subscriptions will be received in ENGLAND by Mr. PEABODY, No. 2 Norfolk street, 
Strand, London. 

aay Receipts from either of the above will be good. 

4a5s~ Our Canada Subscribers are informed that Mr. T. WOOD is no longer employed 
as Collector for this paper. 
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“ PIPES” IN CALIFORNIA. 
San Francisco. Mad as a March hair, 1850. 

My Dear Curnel.—I came down hear phrom thee Sackrayminto Citty 

‘a phew days bak, in the steemher “Senator,” Capting J. Van Pelt, a 
partikuler frend off mine, which used too run sevural steam ships on the 
Sound, and uther worters, and is koining muney at immentz rates, say 
124 per cent he can loan it out at. The ‘“‘ McKim” is here, too, but carnt 
kommentz to touch the Senator, unless by chanse she hits up against her 
when she’s moored at the Veneshion Dock. But 0! Curnel, if you had 
seine Sackrayminto Citty at the time of the flood, (who long eer this 
reeches you, it will maik your hart sick too here,) and the quantityes of 
valuable reel property which where destroyed, besides provisions, and 
other veggitabel matter, I lost orlmost everything I had in the world, and 
‘a good deal that wos out of it, with several valluable shirts made by my 
frend McGregor, of Wall street, who out-fitted me to a T, asI have fell 
‘away so that the arm hole off the shirt just fits my system, and the boddy 
of it I uses for sheets. Well, I lost thease, and pleas order me 1 dozzen 
hof exaktly the same immeterial reddy for me wen I come hoam in 1854; 
if I taik it into my hed, whitch I’m afraid I shall, as I have a small lump 


on there, now, and I fear it may increase in size, as sum of my family had | 


sum on there bodys, left by Sir Cristopher Wen, hereditorily from whic 
we air related. 

But to tell you a little of the gold. It sertanly is hear in the most un- 
mistakeabel abbundents, and it has often okkured to me to be very kruel, 
to sea it sold for $15 50 a ounce, wen it feches $1950 in Knew Yorke, 
but of its abbundents and its lasting their can be no dought. It is the 
same hear asat home, the moar a man gets the more he wants, and sum 
here hoo wood hay bean sattisfied with 2 or 3000 dollers, to have maid it 
in 5 years, now splutter and splurge around maiking 500 and 1000 doller 
bets on a kard, and think it the highest old stile out, wile their perspiring 
and weaping relashuns are ankshusly looking out for a phew gentle dol- 
lers, which never arrive in the steamer consined to ‘ N oboddy Felt It 
and Co.” 

The grate speck for a man to maik munny at, partikularly if he dus it 
over a glars, is on land, and new cittys and towns. A man buys a large 
tract of land from the Amerikan Tract Society, near Beakman street, 
and corls it the new and splendid and highty flurishing and populous 
town of ‘“‘ Peppergrass,” situated at an angel of 54-40 south of Jerftsa- 


tem, by the way of Greenwich—and that it is the only plaice where the | 


water always overflows on the banks and brays of Bonny Doon, and that 
vessels of wrath can always land passengers, who never have any India 
rubber boots to keep there feets dry, and that superfine cargoes can al- 
ways find an office in which to do there riting and akkomplice uther ob- 
jeckts free of discharge or cost. 


There air over 300 Towns laid out like a ded boddy on the Sackray- 
minto Banks, who always pay Speshe, and never give paper, which is 
mever used in this cuntry, as they are not suffeshuntly advanced yet for 
paper to Be of any objekt, except for Waste Lands or preremptery claims, 
‘and as a Mint (to maik J ewleps) is soon expekted to arrive, if Congress 
water will pass it around, the Peepel will wait and keap their Dust, as 
Long as it will hold Together, as Life is very prekarious in this Land of 
Promise’s to pay. 

Munney is munny here as well as to hoam, and tho’ a Man may maik it 
Darned fast, yet ekspenses eats it right up. Rents, and uther Tares, on 
goods is high, and Bording Houses and Hotells holds there own Lodgers, 
exept wen any Transhunt pepel cum along. At the Time, deer Curnel, 
that I Right, the Reins are cumming down on the Rodes (?) and the wind 
howling and tareing all the Flags of the vessels in the Harber into Rib- 
bons. The Sun Looks Out every now and then, as Dr. Warren wood say, 
to see that its all right, and seems not too have maid up his mind distinkt- 
ly wether he wont give us another dodge of a Flud, which, if so, pleas 
send me by Harnden’s xpress a Ark, who major Noar of the ‘“‘ Times” 


will tell you how to bild. Truly yours, James Pires. 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 
Lonvon, April 19th, 1850. 

| The town is now considered crowded—actually stuffed to its fullest ca- 
| pacity—merely because the aristocracy of the West-End are occupying 
| their fine mansions—because their elegant carriages fill the parks—be- 
cause the opera-boxes are all taken—because the interesting Queen is at 
Buckingham Palace—and, lastly, because the omnibuses, those splendid 
moving boxes of humanity, as they are appropriately called, are full of 
| passengers! Yes, the townis crowded, but it is always crowded. In 
Regent-street, the Strand, Cheapside, the current ever rushes onward, 
day and night. A few thousand additional butterflies at the West-End 
are no more valuable in the aggregate than the one million grubworms east 
of Temple Bar. From east to west, and from west to east, the living 
multitude constantly moves. Regent-street is described as a wonder of 
charioteering skill. Temple Bar is a perpetual Thermopyle of resist- 
ance to invasion. Cheapside is compared toa waterpipe on the improved 
principle of constant supply, ever full. The opera is a delicious purga- 
tory! Covent Garden compares its fruits and flowers with an equivalent 
show of cheeks and lips. The exhibitions are trials of the constitution. 
Shopmen cannot sell their wares for the press of customers. Every by- 
street is a main thoroughfare. The ‘‘ Spectator,” alluding to some of 
these things, mentions the predatory classes ; but, ‘‘ talk not to ears po- 
lite of that class of our countrywomen seen most as the light fades—fruit 
of recognised enormities in our social system—the well-bred eye sees, but 
rests not on the unnamed, and slides past the living furniture of the 
streets.” In this gigantic struggle of men and things, the ‘‘ Spectator” 
finds that the one striking fact beneath the ever agitated surface is the 
thorough separation of classes. Society in London is divided into innu- 
merable circles, each with its own customs and objects ; the fellowship of 
kind is neutralised by the multitudinousness of the concourse. Man 


With this brief introduction to my letter, I will proceed with a few ran- 
dom ‘‘ pencillings,” which may not prove uninteresting to you while you 
are enjoying your cigar. 

‘* Betting Lists” have been opened in various parts of London since 
| ** Derby Sweeps,” at public houses, were declared to be illegal. On the 
| day for renewing licenses in the parish of St. Martins-in-the-Fields, se- 
| veral publicans were refused their license, on the ground that they had 
| kept ‘‘ Betting Lists” in their houses. Mr. Searle, for sixteen years the 
proprietor of the Salisbury Arms, Durham-street, Strand, could not ob- 
tain a renewal of his license. He appealed to a higher Court, and the 





| case came on at the Middlesex Sessions last Monday, before Serjeant. 


| Adams. It was then proved that Mr. Searle had knowingly permitted 

' gambling in his house, for he was stakeholder for large sums of money 
that were bet on races. It was contended that “ Betting Lists” were il- 
legal, and the Magistrates had decided that they would not renew any li- 
cense where this species of gambling was carried on. Serjeant Adams 
admitted that he could not see the difference between a written list and 
one published in the newspapers, and yet both were copied from Tatter- 
sall’s list; when, however, two persons bet, and a publican becomes the 
stakeholder between them, it was argued that he knowingly suffered 
*‘gambling” in his house, according to the Act of Parliament. Mr. 
Searle saw that the case was again decided against him, and, rather than 
lose his license, he faithfully promised not to allow any more “ betting 
lists” in his house. Upon the strength of this promise, his license was 
renewed ; but the decision of the Court will compel all publicans to take 
down their ‘‘ Betting Lists.” This decision will seriously injure many of 
the public houses. 


How many more Panoramas do the Americans intend to send to London ? 
Almost every week I hear that some new American Panorama has arrived, 


either at this port or at Liverpool. There are seven or eight in the coun- | 


try now, and every one (with the exception of Banvard’s) has proved a 
ruinous speculation. Even the beautifully and elaborately finished Pa- 
noramas which have been painted here by English artists, scarcely re- 
munerate the owners. Burford’s splendid Panoramas, which are painted 
in oil, and are finished equal to a cabinet picture, are not exhibited more 
than three months. The last novelty from the United States is a Pano- 
rama illustrating ‘‘ the African and 4merican Slave Trade.” It will be 


representations that the Americans are engaged in the Slave Trade! But 
John is more easily gulled than Jonathan; moreover, Jonathan would 
probably re-paint this canvass with rotten eggs if it were unrolled before 
him. The Rev. Mr. Irwin and Lewis Bloom have selected the best market 
in the world for their exhibition of ‘‘ the American Slave Trade.” They 
promise to show ‘‘a true picture of slavery from actual observation—cap- 
ture of negroes—shipment—ocean passage—British chase—conflagration 
of a slaver—entrance into the Southern States en route to the markets— 
auctions—escapes into Her Majesty’s domain, Canada—residence and 
tomb of Washington,” etc. Was there ever a more barefaced imposition 
practised upon John Bull, ora blacker libel on the American charac- 
ter! 

Walter Watts, late lessee of the Olympic Theatre, was brought before 
Alderman Gibbs, at the Mansion House, on Tuesday last, for final exami- 
nation. The Court was again crowded by well-known characters connect- 
ed with the drama and dramatic literature. Mr. Clarkson, for the pro- 
secution, said that after the evidence that had been brought forward, it 
was only necessary to read the Act of Parliament authorising the Globe 
Insurance Company to prosecute, and this having been read, he remarked 
that the prisoner, “‘ for his own convenience,” would be remanded to Gilt- 
spur-street prison. After Alderman Gibbs had heard the whole of the 
evidence read over, he said that it was complete, and he should commit 
the prisoner for trial. He will not be brought up again till the commence- 
ment of the May Sessions. At Giltspur-street Mr. Watts will be allowed 
some favors which he could not have in Newgate. Hecan see his friends, 
have a glass of wine with them, and enjoy some of the luxuries of life. 


The American Bowling Saloon, in the Strand, which was magnificently 
fitted up and opened about a year since, is now entirely closed, the whole 
place having been completely stripped by the Sheriff. The failure of this 
establishment was principally owing to the severity of the license laws, 
which prohibited the proprietor selling any wine or spirits on the pre- 
mises. 

I understand that Mr. Kilpack, proprietor of the Bowling Saloon in 
Covent Garden, was yesterday charged with selling spirituous liquors with- 
out a license. He sent to a neighboring public house for some brandy for 
a person who proved to be an excise Officer, and he was fined £10! 

Within a week I have remarked few novelties or changes in the dra- 
matic world. I have not visited the two great Opera houses lately, but I 





knows his fellow-man only as an universal competitor or an obstructor. | 


news to John Bull, as well as to Jonathan, when he discovers by pictorial ' 


learn that they are both liberally patronised. Drury Lane Theatre is to 
be kept open, although Mr. Manager Anderson announced in the begin- 
ning of the week that on last Wednesday night he should close till Whit- 
suntide. This was understood to mean that he had met with such bad 
luck that he intended to close the house to save his own pocket, and the 
poor members of his poor company could return to their little provincial 
theatres in any cheap train from London! However, the grand ‘“* Com- 
plimentary Benefit” to Mr. Manager Anderson, on Monday night, proved 
a real benefit to all concerned, and Old Drury will continue to struggle 
on with open doors. 

I think I mentioned in my last letter that Macready would commence 
his “‘ farewell engagement” at the Haymarket ‘next Monday.” I in- 
tended to say “next Monday week.” He will appear on the 22d, as 
Macbeth. 

Charles Kean will positively succeed Maddox in the lesseeship of the 
Princess’ Theatre, and he will have the able assistance of Mr. Keeley in 
the management. The company will be the best in London, as it will 
comprise the highest dramatic talent. The Keans, the Keeleys, Buck- 
stone, Mrs. Fitzwilliam, and some other names, have been mentioned to 
"me as standing at the head of the list. 
| Brooke, the tragedian, continues at the Marylebone, and attracts good 
| houses, but he is very badly supported. 
| The Olympic is still closed. 

The Strand Theatre is well filled every nigh, The “ Vicar of Wake- 
| field” is the principal attraction. A new farce by Maddison Morton, 
called “‘ Friend Waggles,” has just been produced, and with complete suc- 
cess ; Compton sustains, in his own peculiar and admirable style, the prin - 
| cipal character. 
| A musical farce, called the “ Cricket Match,” was brought out at Drury 
Lane last Monday evening, and it proved wholly unsuccessful. 

The Adelphi, Lyceum, Surrey, Sadler’s Wells, and Princess’, are doing 
| @ tolerable business. 

| Of the cheap minor houses, I have nothing to say. 

| Hernandez will close his engagement with Mr. Batty next week. 

The St. James’s Theatre, under the spirited management of Mr. Mitch- 
ell, is crowded three evenings in the week with the beautiful aristocracy of 
the West-end. Attractive as are the novelties of thestage, the charming 
| ladies who fill the private boxes are the admiration of every old bachelor 
like myself, who knows no law to forbid an occasional glance at their un- 
‘rivalled charms. An English lady is always beautiful, for here Time 
seldom changes any of those sweet tints which Nature in her prodigal 
moments has given to the female sex. 

The Forrest divorce case has attracted much attention in fashionable 
| and other circles during the week. The whole of the documents relating 
to it, as they recently appeared in the New York papers, have been very 
extensively published in the London and provincial papers. 

I observed yesterday that numerous workmen were busily engaged upon 
an immense structure intended for the Chinese Junk, at the Temple Pier. 
The total destruction of the former building—if such it can be called— 
was a serious loss to Captain Kellett. 

Cremorne Gardens are now open to the public,but, as yet, no amusements 
have been provided for visitors. Mr. Tyler is making active preparations 
to open the Surrey Zoological Gardens. Old Vauxhall is still in the 
market. 

Madame Tussaud, whose name has been a household word for nearly 
fifty years, died on Sunday last at the age of ninety. Her splendid wax- 
work exhibition in Baker-street, has for a very long time been one of the 
most attractive and interesting sights of London. The ‘‘ Morning Chroni- 
cle,” of yesterday, paid a tribute to Madame Tussaud’s memory in a lead- 
ing article, in which it remarks that ‘ we shall see another Titian—ano- 
ther Vandyke, or another Reynolds, before another Tussaud.” During 
her life she placed her ‘‘ counterfeit presentment” in her exhibition, and 
there it may now be seen by the visitor, standing near the door, and ap- 
parently instinct with life. 

Madame Dulcken, pianist to her Majesty, and greatly distinguished for 
her accomplishments, died just one week since, at her residence in Harley- 
street, Cavendish-square, at the age of thirty-eight. She has left a hus- 
| band and six children. Two of her sons are studying for the musical 
profession, under David, the violinist, a brother of Madame Dulcken. 

A friend residing at Windsor recently wrote to me as follows :—*‘ I saw 
a fine pike to-day which was caught in the Thames by the mess-master of 
the Ist Life Guards, and it weighs twenty-one pounds. Can you beat this 
'in Yankee-land?” The editor of the “Spirit” can answer this question 
better than his correspondent. When, however, was Jonathan beaten by 
John Bull ? 

[We have the head of a Pike hanging in our office, that weighed twenty- 
five pounds. It was caught by Mr. Surraz, of Pittsburg, in the Beaver 
river near that city.—Editor of S. of the T.] 

Louis Philippe, ex-King of the French, has lately been the lion at 
Brighton, where he was gazed at almost daily by the numerous promen- 
aders on the chain pier. He will leave Brighton for Claremont to-mor- 
row, where he will meet the beautiful Duchess of Orleans and the Count 
of Paris. 

Commodore John Povey, late of the Barclay-street Life Guards, has 
recently had a high compliment conferred on him, by being unanimously 
elected a director of the Drury Lane Theatrical Fund. The anniversary 
dinner is appointed for the third of June. 

Captain Mathews, formerly commander of the steamer Great Western, 
left the Clyde in the fine new steamship, ‘‘ City of Glasgow,” on Tuesday 
last, for New York. He has one hundred and ten passengers. 

The steamer ‘‘ Washington,” Capt. Floyd, will leave Southampton for 
New York, to-morrow afternoon. The ‘ Canada,” for Boston, will leave 
Liverpool to-morrow morning. 

With kind regards to Barclay-street friends, 

I remain, very truly yours, P 

(Per Steamer Canapa, April 20.) 











Fast.—A Frenchman upon the road on “ Fast Day,” told a boy to hold 
his horse swift. : 

‘«« Fast, you mean, don’t you, sir ?” interrogated the lad. 

«« Vel, fast den ; mais, be gar, I no understand dis.” 

‘* There goes a fast horse!” exclaimed a, bystander, as streaked by a 
lively trotting nag. I 

‘* How is zat 2” nervously inquired the astonished Frenchman ; “ zare 
is von horse fast, and he goes like zunder all the time ; zare is my horse— 
he is fast, too,and he no move.” 

‘“‘ This is Fast Day in reality, by the appearance of the road,” said ano- 
ther. : 

«Q, I see den,” said Monsieur, “‘ vy dis is fast day; every ting is fast 
—de horse zat goes is fast, ze horse zat is tied is fast, and ze folks zat eat 
noting and eat it slow is fast. Be gar, vot a countrie !” 
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The Spirit of the Cimes. 








PISCATORIAL HOMILIES. 


_ “Our British or Saxon forefathers spent half their time in following the chase, spread- 
ing the net, setting the gin. or watching the line.”—Tux Tunes, Jan 9, 1850. 


* * * * My friends, at any rate let us be mutually tolerant. We 
are a gentle brotherhood—deemed so—let us prove it. Let not one of us 
despise the amusements of others, for that would be intolerant. Letus be 
satisfied with the pleasures that spring from our own sport without deery- 
ing that of others. And let others, content with their own peculiar re- 
creations, be tolerant of ours. Let not the fox hunter pish at the owner 
of harriers, and the hardy, patient, vigilant deer-stalker sneer at both— 
let not the “‘ turf” scoff at the “hurdle,” the cricketer at the billiard or 
chess player, the pedestrian at the sculler, the dog and gun at the rod and 
line. Let no one assume anything, or arrogate to himself exclusiveness, 
for that would be intolerance. The sporting enjoyment of the master of a 
pack of buckhounds may not be more intense than that of the placid, un- 
ruffied, motionless occupier of a punt. 


“The feeblest insect of the sunlit grove 
Is yet no less a lover than the dove.” 
Let not the salmon-fisher for an instant suppose his pleasures greater than 
t of the gentle trout-tisher. Let us not be angling tigers and gloat- 
ingly vaunt, ‘‘ We have tasted salmon-blood ; none other now will do for 
us.” And now for trout fishing. 

The trout fisher’s rod, if a one-handed one, should be in length, on the 
average, 12 feet ; if double-handed for sea-trout, the average length should 
be 15 feet. The largest and liveliest sea-trout that ever stemmed rapid 
can be played unto death with a rod of the former dimensions, but for the 
longer cast and brisker execution give me the 15 or 16 foot rod. Still 
there is more fun in killing large fish with small rods—that is peforming 
angling tours de force, occasionally pleasant to the performer, and always 
80 to the spectator. The butts ef all fly-rods should be of ash, the mid- 
dle pieces of hickory, and the tops of the best bamboo cane. If the dif- 
ferent woods be not thoroughly seasoned and of fine and flawless grain— 
if they be not worked into joints tapering properiy) and if the whole 
when fitted together do not balance evenly—your rod will be a drug, and 
there are thousands such everywhere. Nothing can surpass the finish of 
the London rods; but, have a care, all’s not gold that glitters. Some of 
those neatly finished rods do not balance. A top is sometimes too heavy, 
a butt too thin, or a middle or small piece out of proportion, or made of 
wood fresher than that of the joint or piece next to it, and then the rod is 
like a badly stocked gun. Twill kill, but it will always be cumbersome 
to the sportsman. I know of no fly-rods surpassing those sold by W. 
Blacker, 54 Dean-street, Soho, for exquisite finish, accurate balance, and 
quality of material. Their excellence can be accounted for. He selects 
the best journeymen and pays the highest prices, and to crown the whole 
he is himself a bred and wad fly-fisher. Consequently he understands 
balance toa T. This may be considered exaggerated praise. I defy any 
judge of a salmon or trout fly-rod to gainsay it. I would have two tops 
to my rod ; one of rent and glued cane for rough work, the other of solid 
cane for lighter ape. Then, every partof it being deftly done, I should 
have a perfect rod. I dM not avery great stickler for double-brazed joints 
—single-brazing does well enough for me. 

With respect to winch-lines I have only a word ortwo tosay. Plaited 
ones are far better than twisted ones. They do not kink, and they run 
out straight as a dart. They should be made of silk and hair. Many of 
them are at present defective, because the silk that enters into their come 
position is light, bad Chinese silk, without substance, and consequently 
the lines are too light, and do not work wellin windy weather. Good raw 
Italian or Persian silk should be used. Twenty-five yards of line is fully 
sufficient for a twelve foot rod ; thirty for a fifteen foot one. There is an 
immense deal of stuff talked about the necessity of long winch-lines and 
large winches. In a month, with the blessing of God, I shall be salmon- 
stalking in Scotland with a middle-sized winch, carrying no more than 
sixty yards of line. I only hope that I may meet with a fish that, in spite 
of these barbers’ clerks’ arms of mine, will run out that length. “Twill 
be something to talk of should it happily occur. 


Now, then, how are we to use the rod in penultimate paragraph de- 
scribed? My little «‘ Handbook of Angling,” in its mond and emended 
edition, thus (I make alterations by condensing as I go along) teaches :— 
** Let the rod for your novitiate be eleven feet long; its play inclining ra- 
ther to faulty stiffness than over-pliancy. Put the joints or pieces toge- 
ther, the rings standing in a straight line the one to the other, that your 
line may run freely through them. Put on your winch with its handle to 
the left—’twill be on the right side when you are casting with the rings 
pointing downwards—and > out your line through the rings to the ex- 
tent of four or five P Asan beyond the last ring of the top-joint. This 
length is sufficient for your first lesson in casting. You are now ready to 
begin. Grasp your rod, not very tightly, in your right hand, holding it 
a little above the winch. Your hand must not clutch the butt with the 
thumb turned tightly over the knuckles, as if you were about to strike a 
blow. Your fingers must simply entwine the rod, not squeeze it, and your 
thumb must lie straight with your arm on the upper part of the butt, the 
first joint standing up slightly bent, and the fleshy under part of the joint 
pressing on therod. Now, lift your rod up almost perpendicularly, but 
pointing a little to the left side. Take the tip of the line between the fore- 
er and thumb of your left hand. Poise your rod loosely and easily, 
and see that it balances freely in your right hand. Be devoid of that fear 
which begets awkwardness. Whatinjury can youdo? You are not going 
to explode a mine. You are merely going to throw a thin line with a thin 
limber rod upon the water. What if you shiver (impossible) them to 
pieces in the attempt? The damagecan beremedied. I suppose you now 
on a bank above some river’s surface, all ready for your first cast. Move 
our right wrist and fore-arm round to the right, letting go, just as it 
egins to get taut, the tip of the line in your left fingers, and bring round 
from left to rigkt over your right shoulder the upper part of your rod, 
describing with the point of it an irregular—a horse-shoe—circle, and 
then cast forward with a flinging motion of the wrist and fore-arm. The 
motion of the wrist must predominate over that of the fore-arm and elbow 
joint, at least in short casts. In long ones the powers of the whole of the 
arm must be called into play. If you follow the above motions exactly 
and with freedom, from four to five feet of your line, supposing you to have 
four or five yards of it out, should fall lightly upon the water. If that 
length do not, you are wrong, and you must go on casting and casting, 
ractising and practising, until you are right. At first you will find, un- 
ess you are very handy and a very apt scholar indeed, unless you have 
the ‘ gift,’ that nearly all your line will fall upon the water, and that the 
top of your rod will come in contact with the surface of it. These are the 
greatest drawbacks to throwing a line well, and if not overcome the learner 
can never become an expert fly-fisher. With might and main he must en- 
deavor to vanquish them. They are caused by letting the fore-arm fall 
too low in casting, and bending the body forward and inclining it in uni- 
son with the downward motion of thearm. Here is the remedy. When 
you have made your casting movement, brought round your rod and line 
over the head, and propelled them forward, the wrist must be gradually 
checked the instant the line is straightening itself in its onward course. 
The body must be upright, the chest held rather back, and your bust must 
not assume the slightest forward or stooping position. You will find, if 
you hold your rod properly, that the end of it nearest to you, the part be- 
tween your hand and the spear or spike, will come incontact with the un- 
der part of your fore-arm, just as the line is approaching the water. This 
contact will prevent the point of the rod following the line so low as to 
cause a great part of the latter to roll on to the water. 

‘*I deem you now sufficiently skilled by practice to throw four or five 
yards of line well. Double then the length of your line out. The right 
arm motion must be no longer limited to the wrist, fore-arm, and elbow 
joint, but must extend to the upper and shoulder joint. The os humeri 
and deltoid muscle must be called into requisition with fine free vigor, 
but not with so much of the latter as if you were about to strike a knock- 
down blow. The whole of the arm must be brought round to the right 
with an easy, large sweep, and the line thrown forward well from the 
shoulder, There must be no coachman-like jerk with the wrist back- 
wards as the front portion of the line is descending to the water, but the 
hand must follow the rod, and stop by a well-time degree of suddenness, 
80 that the line will fall on the water with a somewhat quick, rather than 
a lazy floating motion. Still the floating fall is not to be despised.” 

hen you can throw passably well eight or ten yards of winch-line, at- 
tach to it the foot-line, and a single fly to the end of that, which fly is 
called the tail-fly, or “stretcher.” Your fishing-tackle maker will show 
how this is done, and also how the “ bobs” or « droppers” are put on. 
would not have recourse to them until I had killed a few fish by means 
of the “‘ stretcher” alone, [ll tell you how to use it, both alone and in 
company with the “ droppers,” which are placed on the line above it, at 
intervals of 18 inches or twafeet. I beg the reader to bear in mind that 
head when I can I begin fishing at the tail of a stream, and not at the 
ead. By so doing I disturb no fish below me, until I have thrown my 
flies over them. “A Hand Book of Angling” says :— 
2 a are approaching & stream to fish it. The wind-is blowing slant- 
mney a your right shoulder across the water. Keep as far as possible 
at first yp the edge of the bank you stand on, and throw somewhat to 

a right - left on that part of the water running on your side the river. 

your flies down, humoring them nattily on the surface of the water, 








“~~, 


obliquely to your left or-right, acco 
s on, or a little down stream to your right or left, work 


them close 
towards you before you lift them fora fresh cast. Flies are humored 
gently shaking the rod by means of & ulous movement of the han 
and wrist. y should be humored a fleur d’eau, just beneath the 


water, the only one completely on its surface being the second ‘ dropper’ 
or fly next the rod. To return to casting. R your cast, moving one 
step higher up, still keeping as far as you can the water side. When 
you have fished that nearer side sufficiently, approach the bank, coming 
down again to the tail-end of the stream, throwing as far as you can 
across it, humoring your flies as in the first instance, not drawing them 
directly across to you, but floating them lightly down the stream, until 
your line grows taut, and the stream has a drag upon it, when you must 
repeat your cast a little higher up the stream than before. Pursue this 
plan until you have fished the stream as widely from you as you can, and 
up toits head-formation.” 

I am greatly averse to work trout flies against the stream, igen 
in sharply running water. However, they may occasionally be humored 
against the current in pools when ruffled by a swingeing breeze. 

Now, if during the process of working your flies you see a break and a 
plash on the water, accompanied by a sound such as a stone dropped into 
the water would make, I pray you, be not flurried, and do not whip your 
flies out as if you saw a crocodile or seahorse going toswallow them 
and you. Wait till you feel a tug, and then without delay strike oblique- 
ly, by jerking the hand backwards and upwards with a quick, sharp, but 
not violent motion of the wrist. Strike always a little to the right or 
left, in preference to striking straight towards you. I suppose you to 
have hooked a fish. Avoid of all things dragging, pulling, hauling at him 
instanter he is hooked. On the contrary let him away, but witha 
taut line, holding up your rod, and feeling your fish, but not too severe- 
ly. At the first start let there be no pulling on either side, but as your 
fish tires present towards him the butt end of your rod, and if he yields 
you may wind up and land him as best you may—with a landing net if 
you are fishing from a bank; by hauling him ashore if you are fishing 
from a shelving one. When a fish jumps out of the water, or struggles 
on its surface after being struck, it is a sign he is slightly hooked, and 
you must play him gently, but still with a taut line. Never, when you 
can help it, allow your line to slacken when playing a fish. When a fish, 
on being hooked, dartsto the bottom of the water, and struggles in its 
depths, ’tis signative of firm hooking. You may then play your fish with 
moderate boldness, increasing it to audacity as piscine courage and 
strength evaporate. On the amusement of playing a fish, I wrote in “‘ A 
Hand-book of Angling,” somewhat smartly as follows :—‘ This (playing 
a fish) is the pleasantest and most exciting portion of the angler’s recrea- 
tion. Contest and struggle have now begun. If you fail, you lose the 
object you have been carefully seeking for, and perhaps a line and flies 
you have cherished for the fatal remembrances attached to them. The 
fish that struggles so savagely to do them damage you see with exultation 
tired to death, or with chagrin you see him swim away to the bottom of 
the current with them. The blood in this tussle is called from the inte- 
rior to the surface of the body, and sent through the vessels with exhili- 
rating rapidity, and you feel a temporary access of the pleasantest sort 
of intoxication, viz, that which attacks you at a sporting crisis. Playing 
a fish is the great crisis of angling—full of hope, full of doubt, full of 
fear. If he is hooked firmly, if your tackle does not fail you, if he does 
not get your line and flies foul, if, if, if—ah, the pleasant anxiety implied 
by those ifs!—you must kill him.” Unless the angling alumnus be a 
downright chopstick or chaw-bacon, a fortnight’s practice of the above 
pees will make hima fiy-fisher. I will now describe to hima few 
flies that will kill beyond all others up to the season of the ephemera vul- 
gata, May-fly, or greendrake—that is for a month. 


No. 1. The Whirling Dun.—Body, water rat’s fur, ribbed with yel- 
low silk; wings, cock starling’s wind-feather ; legs, blue dun hackle; 
tail, two fibres of a grizzled hackle ; hook, No. 10. 

No. 2. Dun Palmer.—Body, water rat’s fur, mixed with yellow mo- 
ees ; two small dun hackles struck from tail to shoulder, and hook No. 

or 9. 

No. 3. Fiery-brown Palmer.—Body, bright’ red mohair, ribbed with 
gold twist, and over all two small fiery-brown hackles struck from tail to 
shoulder ; hook as before. 

No. 4. The Wren-tail Fly.—Body, gold color mohair, dressed fine ; 
wings, grey-tail feather of the partridge; legs, wren’s tail-feather struck 
on at the shoulder; tail, two fine fibres of brown mallard feather. Vary 
the body with orange mohair ; and, for a third change, with green floss 
silk; hooks 10 and 11. 

No. 5. Grouse Hackle.—Body, gold-colored floss silk; wings and legs, 
light brown grouse hackle from the neck of the bird; gold tip, and 
hooks as before. 

No. 6. The Little Yellow Sally.—Body, light buff-colored fur ; wings, 
the yellow feather under the thrush’s wing, to stand erect; legs, a very 
small yellow dun hackle; tail, two fibres of the same. Hook, No. 12. 
An excellent fly morning and evening, and on dark days and low water 
throughout the year. 

No. 7. The Black Gnat.—Body, black ostrich harl, clipped close to the 
stem to shorten the fibres ; wings, starling wing-feather ; legs, a turn or 
two of small black hackle at the shoulder; tip, gold or silver tinsel. 
Hooks, 12 and 13. 

No. 8. Fern Fly.—Body, deep brilliant-colored orange silk, whipped 
sparingly with gold twist; legs, a turn or two of a small, fiery-red 
hackle. Hook, No. 10. This is an excellent fly on gloomy sultry days. 
It may be advantageously varied with woodcock’s wing-feather for wings, 
and a grizzled dun hackle round the shoulder. 

The above eight flies, in addition to those described in my last homily, 
are all, and even more than all, that the trout fisher will require until 
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PASSAGES FROM “LOS GRINGOS.” 


Soon after the occupation of Mazatlan, I made the acquaintance of a 
young Mexican girl, of a respectable family in Gudalajara, who had eloped 
with her lover, an officer stationed in this province. She was better edu- 
cated, and far more intelligent than the generality of her countrywomen, 
with all the graceful, winning ways, peculiar to Creoles. She was living 
with an old relative, in a cottage near the skirts of the town, and I fre- 
quently sought her society, listened to the low, sweet cancioncitas of her 
native land, or seated beneath the shade of a spreading tree in the inner 
patio, she would recite by the hour old legendary redondillas and ballads 
of Mexico, while her servant played with the sweeping masses of her jet 
black hair; she was very proud of it, and often told me, that when she 
became poor, it would serve her for a Mantilla. She had soft feminine 
features, pale complexion, lighted by large, languid, darkeyes. She was 
a tall and slender girl, but with the smallest feet lever beheld. This was 
Dolores. Her mind appeared to partake of the mournful signification of 
her name, and even during her gayest moments she was always tinged 
with sadness. Poor Lola! she was thinking of her lover, who had left 
with the troops on our coming. Returning one morning from a fatiguing 
night skirmish, the servant Tomasa met me on the road, and placed a note 
in my hand from her mistress. It was simply a desire to see me. With- 
out going to the quarters I turned my horse’s head towards the town, and 
soon dismounted at the house. The old aunt received me with some agi- 
tation, and I could see the shadow of Dolores reflected from an inner 
room. ** Que hay Senor?” ‘Nada, una escaramuza, nomas !” ‘* ¥ muer- 
tos!” ‘Quien Sabe! puede sur un official de ustedes.” ‘“What’s the news ?” 
‘«‘ Nothing but a skirmish.” ‘ Any killed?” ‘‘ Yes, perhaps one of your 
officers.” At this reply Dolores entered the chamber, and with a quick, 
low voice, asked, ‘‘ And the color of his horse, senor?” ‘* White!” She 
burst into tears, and sank to the floor. I afterwards learned that it was 
her lover, who, however, had only been slightly wounded. He had been 
in the habit of entering the port disguised as an arriero, and was expect- 
ed on the morning alluded to. Had I known what he was capable of do- 
ing at a later day, he might have lost the number of his mess, instead of 
receiving & buckshot in the leg. . 

From this period poor Dolores became more and more triste and de- 
pressed. She never was seen again in the plaza—the music had lost its 
charm—her books were thrown aside, and she would hardly mingle in 
conversation. Some weeks went by, and duty claiming all my time I had 
not called for many days. Late one night Tomasa came running to the 
Garita, and, with breathless haste, told me that her mistress was very ill 
and wished to see me. A few minutes’ gallop took me tothe door. The 
old lady was weeping, and poor Lola was lying upon a low couch, with 
blood slowly frothing from her lips—but I thought there was a gleam of 
pleasure in her eyes. She had burst a blood-vessel—at least I imagined 
so at the time—and I instantly dispatched a boy on my horse for a sur- 
geon. Inthe sequel I discovered the cause. Tomasa informed me she 
had heard the Senora scream, and upon entering the room found her ly- 
ing insensible on the ground, deluged in blood, and on coming to she had 
begged her to say nothing, but send for me. The fact was, that her lover 
h in stolen into town, and whether from idle jealousy or natural 
brutality of disposition, had the dastardly cruelty to beat the poor, unre- 





| sisting girl, with the hilt of a pistol, until she fell lifeless from heavy 
blows showered upon her breast and shoulders. This was fully shown by 
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‘the Set srg examination. The miscreant fied, and man 
sound sleep he cost me, in ho of gettin i 

ew ri a rifle, iia " éiccieated 

t the time there was a chance of recovery; and daily, aft 

morrhage ceased, I sat by her bedside and tried to po dm Male 
anticipations of returning health: ‘“ Vo! no! me voy mourir. {It js = 
useless, I am going to die !”—counting with her thin ‘fingers—« jp ¢), “= 
weeks! .4y de mi! for one last sight of my native land !” Sometimes | 
would read to her a spanish translation of Sue’s Mysteries of Paris “ 
she never tired of saying of Fleur de Marie, “‘ Probre cita! que sg 
—‘‘ Poor thing! what sufferings!” She was gradually sinking, but sti 
per spirits oe we a big black eyes mre more and more luminous. 

was sorro , indeed, to see a young girl, so beautiful i a 
bidding adieu to life. a and bright, just 

She had the best medical attendance, but another hemorrhage ensyeq 
and the lamp of life was fading fast. At last Tomasa came for me; « 7,’ 
de mi alma! la Senora esta mouriende—My mistress is dying.” I foung 
the sick chamber filled with women, and a priest, while a number of ;, 
pers threw a strong light upon the nearly breathless sufferer. The padre 
soon accomplished his drawling work—a crucifix was pressed to her val. 
lid lips—the bed and floor sprinkled with holy water—a hasty ave w,. 
muttered, and they then withdraw. Fortunately, a sister had arrived a 
few days previously, and it was a great consolation to the dying gir) | 
drew near and seated myself at the couch. She placed her limp |ji;), 
hand in mine—told her sister to sever a tress from her hair when she wag 
dead—and drawing a ring from her finger, smiled faintly, sayjy 
‘* dcuerde mi por amistad—Remember me kindly.” An hour passed, = 
I was forced to leave—indeed, while every breath came fluttering to th, 
lips, weaker and weaker, I could not bear to see the last, I whispercy 
‘* adios,” kissed her pale forehead, and went away. 

She expired just at midnight. During the whole period of her iliness 
she never once murmured a reproach against her lover, but left hin 4 
blessing when she died. If wath beautiful devotion has not heaped ¢oq|s 
of fire upon his head, he is more than man. The night following her de. 
cease I was seated on a tombstone in the little cemetery near the port. 
when my eye was attracted by a flickering torch, and advancing | me 
the corpse. We made five in all. The grave was open, and we lowered x 
her gently down. All wasstill, save the convulsive sobs of Manuela, ang 
the rolling earth falling upon the coffin—the dew sparkled by the retiee. 
tion of the blazing torch—the work was done—lights extinguished, ang 
mourners gone. Alas, poor Dolores! I have preserved your tress and 
ring, and time has not yet erased the remembrance of your love and suf. 
ferings from a stranger’s breast. 


Foreign Sporting Intelligence. 


Our last ‘‘ Bell’s Life” is full of interest, and we have, therefore, made 
copious extracts from it. The Epsom Spring Meeting passed off without 
much interest, but the Newmarket Craven, which commenced on the 1ith ry 
ult., will doubtless cause material changes in the “‘ state of the odds. = 
The following, from ‘‘ Bell’s Life” of the 14th, is the ‘ 

LATEST STATE OF THE ODDS, 


METROPOLITAN HANDICAP. 
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Horse. Trainer. Monday. April 8 i 
Cheerful....... ceeeccees Kent ..ccccccccccess 5 to 2 agst. = 
Raby. .ccccccccccccccces T. Dawson....see-+. 8 tol 4 
Ada Mary .......seeee++ OSBOFME .eeseeeeeee. 10 to 1 —— . 
Mounseer.....sseccseees Percy ..ccccccscseee IZtol —— : 
Black Eagle..........+-. Sherwood.......0+.. 16 to 1 —— 3 
Sir Gilbert ......... coos Drewitt wccccccceeee 2BtOol —— Z 
Valentine......... sceeee Bradley ......+.--. 80to 1 —— 

TWO THOUSAND GUINEAS STAKES. 
Bee-hunter .......++++ oe Kent .ccccccsccccees 2 to 1 — 
CHESTER CUP. 
Miss Ann....eeeeeeeeees G. Taylor.........6. 12t0o1 —— 
Cossack ...sececceeeeees J. Day.cccccccceseee 13tol —— 
Roland...cccccccccceses T. Dawson .......... 20tc 1 —— 
Whim Colt......... cocee CLEMTY.ccccccccceese 2OtOl —— 
John Cosser ....+-seeees Wilkins............. 380to 1 — 
Vests .cccccces evececece J Day voccccsccccee. 50 to 1 —— : 
Ellerdale.....s.sseeees . T. Dawson.......... 20t01 — t 
DERBY. 
Bolingbroke ......-+- woe W. Edwards........ l1to2 —— 
Ghillie Callum......... . Kent..... Fivecwrece 7 tol — 
Mavors...cccccccccccces Fobert.. eerosce 9 to 1 — Ms 
Knight of Avenel....... Fobert....seeeeeeees 16 to 1 —— 
Mildew....cccccsccceses Smith ..ccccccoseces 20 tol — 
Compass.....seeseeesees Kent ....-.eeeeeeee 1000 told — 





From “ Bell’s Life in London,’’ April 14. 
SALE OF LORD DROGHEDA’S HUNTERS. . 
Lord Drogheda’s hunting stud came to the hammer at Dycer’s Reposi 
tory, Dublin, on Thursday last, and realized the following prices in gui- 
neas : 





Minette .....-.eeeeeees cccgososeseccccetgecewegeocceseess 9 Le 
Bessy ...eeecscceceseecees UBescceneecdcssseesvcocescss. oe 
Stella, by Birdcatcher, out of Bessy ....++.+eeeeeeeeeeees 28 ; 
Hero cocccccccccvcccs oveqechonsinnehaddequetmamemabnss+e 52 a 
A bay mare by Birdcatcher, 5 yrs...eseeeeeeeeeeeereeess 35 fq 
Merlin, by Conjurer, 5 yrs..secceceecescececcsceeceeeees Al : 
Johnny, by Birdcatcher, 5 yrs..... eo ccccccccvccccsevccees 23 3 
Improvident, by Magpie, aged... .sseeeeeeeeereeesereeres 31 t 
White Stockings, by Magpie, aged ....ssececeeeeeeeeeeers 25 
A QTEY MATE. sc eeeeecceeeeeececceeeneeeeseseressssssees li 
Waverley...cereseseees weeded Eee ents ese OUP ORS eR 009 0088 54 
Westmeath, by Blackfoot, dam by Cup-bearer, 8 yrs.....-- 215 
Mullingar, by Blackfoot, 7 yrs......sesceecesccrseceerees 00 
Clonmel, dy Windfall, dam by Master Bagot, 7 yrs.....-- ; 100 
BOs ccicecsccesacsecedetebieavabaacivesesesspeses 


The pack of foxhounds, consis ting of 29% couple, 22 to 23 inches hig!: 
selected from the best packs in England, viz.: Sir Watkin Wynne’s, Lon 
Southampton’s, Oakley, Worcestershire, &c., realized 45 gs. 





Golf.—The annual meeting of the Edinburgh Burgess Golfing Socie') 
was held in their Club house on Saturday, the 6th April. David Henéer 
son, Esq., was unanimously elected captain. The members then proce’ 
ed to play for the gold medal, which, after a keen competition, was gains 
by the captain, he holing the two rounds in 57 strokes. The handica} 
sweepstakes, open to non-efficient members, was gained by John Marti 
Esq., he holing the two rounds in 52 strokes. The members and sever 
friends dined together, and spent a pleasant evening, the captain jp" 
siding. 

Equestrian Feat Extraordinar .—On Friday, a gentleman of Uxior 
University undertook to ride from Oxford to London and back, a distanct 
of 108 miles, in six hours, with eleven horses. He started from Magds- * 
lew Bridge at five o’clock, and arrived in London at twenty-five minu™™ 4 
past seven, and returned to Oxford one minute before ten; thus comple: 
ing this arduous task one minute under five hours. The horses used 02 a 
this occasion were from the stables of Mr. Joseph Tollit, of Oxford. is : 
rider rode 9st. 71b., and is twenty-three years of age; he has ridden 2 . 
steeple-chases. i 


Whip Socket.—The convenience of a firm whip-socket is known iL f 
who drive. Mr. Ashford, of Masshouse-lane, Birmingham, has sucee”” 
ed in manufacturing one at a moderate price, which embraces the * 
tage of firmly holding the handle of the whip, without friction. 1 
orifice in which the handle of the whip is placed is of India-rubber, 
expands or contracts to suit the size of the object inserted. 


A pigeon flying sweepstakes came off on Monday from Greenhill ue 
to Sheffield, the distance being about four miles and a half; there pagle 
subscribers. The first prize, a silver stop watch, was won by Mr. _ 
son’s Antwerp throstle, in 4min. 42sec. ; Wilson’s blue Antwerp cock Wor 
the second prize, in 5min. 7sec. ; the third was won by J. Helliwe}* 
crossed cock, in 5min. 25sec. ees 

Trotting Match against Time.—A match, which excited considera), 
interest in the neighborhood of Manchester, wherein Mr. Webster * ©” 
Bess was engaged to trot, on the turnpike-road, carrying 10st., 14, 
and 16 miles within the hour, for 20 sovs. each distance, came off 0 
Thursday week. The ground chosen was eight miles out and eight wT 
in, on the Chester-road from Yarwood Heath—an up and down sort 0 
road, and, considering the late state of the weather, was in mediocre = 
dition, About four o’clock Mr. W. Bowring brought his nag to the ee " 
full of vigor, and the rider confident of success. Betting was even eon 
14 and 15 miles, and 3 to 1 against 16. On the word “Go,” away Fe 
at a rattling pace, carried on the game throughout, and performe = 
whole distance in 58min. 42sec. The riding of young Bowring w>* ay 
admired, and a great many of the roadsters were present and lov 
cheered him. 
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THE QUEEN SEMIRAMIS. 


BY MASSENIUS, A GERMAN JESUIT, 1657. 


< Of all my wives,’ said King Ninus to Semiramis, ‘it is you I love best. 
—None hove charms and graces like you, and for you I would willingly 

esign them all.’ , ait Tp 
mer Pot the King consider well what he says,’ replied Semiramis. ‘ What 
if I were to take him at his word! . ate 
- ‘ Do so,’ returned the monarch ; ‘ while beloved by you, I am indiffer- 

thers.’ 
a if Lasked it,’ said Semiramis, ‘you would banish all your 
other wives and love me alone? I should be alone your consort, the par- 
taker of your power, and Queen ofAssyria” ==, 

‘Queen of Assyria! Are you not so already,’ said Ninus, ‘since you 
reign by your beauty over its King? 

‘No—no,’ answered his “a | mistress ; ‘I am at present only a slave 
whom you love. I reign not: merely charm. When I give an order, 
you are consulted before I am obeyed.’ ; 

< And to reign, then, you think so great a pleasure ? 

‘ Yes, to one who has never experienced it.’ ; f 

< And do you wish then to experience it? Would you like to reigna few 
days in my place?” . 

“Take care, O King! do not offer too much.’ 

< No, I repeat it,’ said the captivated monarch. 
one whole day, to be severeign mistress of Assyria ? 
sent to it.’ 

« And all which I command them, be executed ” 

« Yes, I will resign to you, for one entire day, my power and my golden 
sceptre.’ 

* And when shall this be ?” 

‘ To-morrow, if you like.’ 

‘I do,’ said Semiramis; and she let her head fall upon the shoulder of 
the king, like a beautiful woman asking pardon for some caprice which 
has been yielded to. 

The next morning Semiramis called her women, and commanded them 
to dress her magnificently. On her head she worea crown of precious 
stones, and appeared thus before Ninus, who, enchanted with her beauty, 
ordered all the officers of the-palace to assemble in the state chamber, and 
his golden sceptre to be brought from the treasury. He then entered the 

chamber, leading Semiramis by the hand. All prostrated themselves be- 
fore the aspect of the king, who conducted Semiramis to the throne, and 
seated her upon it. Then ordering the whole assembly to rise, he an- 
nounced to the court that they were to obey, during the whole day, Semi- 
ramis as himself. So saying, he took up the golden sceptre, and placing 
it in the hands of Semiramis, 

© Queen’ said he, ‘I commit to you the emblem ofsacred power ; take it, 
and command with sovereign authority. All here are your slaves, and I 
myself am nothing more than your servant for the whole of this day. Who- 

ever shall be remiss in executing your orders, let him be punished asif he 
had disobeyed the commands of the king.’ 


Having thus spoken, the King knelt down before Semiramis, who gave 


If you would, I con- 


‘Would you like, for | 





him, with a smile, her hand to kiss. The courtiers then passed in succes- | 


sion, each making oath to execute blindly the orders of Semiramis. When 
the ceremony was finished, the King made her his compliments, and asked 
her how she had managed to go through with it with so grave and majes- 
tical an air. 

‘ While they were promising to obey me,’ said Semiramis, ‘ I was think- 
ing what I should command each of them todo. Ihave but one day of 
power, and I will employ it well.’ 

The King laughed at this reply. 
and amiable than ever. 

‘ Let us see,’ said Ninus, ‘ how will you continue your part. 
orders will you begin ? 

‘ Let the secretary of the King approach my throne,’ said Semiramis, in 
& loud voice. 


By what 


The secretary approached, two slaves placed a little table before him. | 


‘ Write,’ said Semiramis : ‘ ‘“‘ Under penalty of death, the governor of 
the citadel of Babylon is ordered to yield up the command of the citadel to 
him who shall bear to him this order.” Fold this order, seal it with the 
King’s seal, and deliver to me this decree. Write now, “‘ Under penalty 
of death, the governor of the slaves of the palace is ordered to resign the 
command of the slaves into the hands of the person who shall present to 
him this order.” Fold it, seal it with the King’s seal, and deliver to me 
this decree. Write again, ‘“‘ Under penalty of death, the general of the 
army encamped under the walls of Babylon is ordered to resign the com- 
mand of the army to him who shall be the bearer of this order.” Fold, 
seal, and deliver, this decree to me.’ 

She took three orders thus dictated, and put them in her bosom. The 
— court was struck with consternation; the King himself was sur- 

rised. 
it Listen,’ said Semiramis. ‘In two hours hence let all the officers of 
the State come and offer me presents, as is the custom on the accession 
of new princes, and let a festival be prepared for this evening. Now let 
all depart. Let my faithful servant Ninus alone remain. I have to con- 
sult him upon affairs of State.’ 

When all the rest had gone out—‘ You see,’ said Semiramis, ‘ that I 
know how to play the queen.’ 

Ninus laughed. 

‘ My beautiful queen,’ said he, ‘ you play your part to astonishment. 
But if your servant may dare to question you, what would you do with 
the orders you have dictated ” 

‘I should be no longer queen, were I obliged to give account of my ac- 
tions. Nevertheless, this was my motive. I have a vengeance to exe- 
cute against the three officers whom these orders menace.’ 

‘ Vengeance, and wherefore ” 

‘The first, the governor of the citadel, is one-eyed, and frightens me 
every time I meet him; the second, the chief of the slaves, I hate because 
he threatens me with rivals; the third, the general of the army, deprives 
me too often of your company; you are constantly in the camp.’ 

oo reply, in which caprice and flattery were mingled, enchanted 
inus. 

‘Good,’ said he, laughing. ‘ Here are the three first officers of the em- 
pire dismissed for very sufficient reasons.’ 

The gentlemen of the court now came to present their gifts to the queen. 
Some gave precious stones, others of a lower rank, flowers and fruits, and 
the slaves having nothing to give, gave nothing. Among these last were 
three young brothers, who had come from the Caucasus with Semiramis, 
and had rescued the caravan, in which the women were, from an enormous 
tiger. When the ssed the throne, 

* And you,’ oid A a to the three brothers, ‘have you no present to make 
your queen ” 

‘ No other,’ replied the first, Zopire, ‘ than my life to defend her.’ 

‘ None other,’ replied the second, Artaban, ‘ than my sabre against her 
enemies.’ 

‘ None other,’ replied the third, Assar, ‘than the respect and admira- 
tion which her presence inspires.’ 

‘ Slaves,’ said Semiramis, ‘it is you who have made me the most valua- 
ble presents of the whole court, and I will not be ungrateful. You who 
have offered me your sword against my enemies, take this order, carry it 


to the general of the army encamped under the walls of Babylon, give it | 


to him, and see what he will do for you. You who have offered me your 
life for my defence, take this order to the governor of the citadel, and see 
what he will do for you. And you, who offer me the respect and admira- 
tion which my presence inspires, take this order to the commandant of 
the palace, and see what will be the result.’ 

Never had Semiramis displayed so much gayety,so much folly and so 
much grace, and never was Ninus so captivated. Nor were her charms 
lessened in his eyes, when a slave, not having executed properly an insig- 
nificant order, she commanded his head to be struck off, which was imme- 
diately done. 

Without bestowing a thought on this trivial matter, Ninus still conti- 
nued to converse with Semiramis till the evening and the fete arrived. 
When she entered the saloon which had been prepared for the occasion, & 
— brought her a plate in which was the head of the decapitated eu- 

uch. 

- <Tis well,’ said she, after having examined it. ‘ Place it on a stake in 
the court of the palace, that all may see it, and be you there on the spot 
~ ares to every one, that the man to br pars - var —aicagea, lived 

ree hours ago, but that i isobe my will, his was J 
ted from his body. Re er es aes 

The fete was magnificent ; a sumptuous banquet was prepared in the 
gardens, and Semiramis received the homage of all with a grace and ma- 
Jesty perfectly regal; she continually turned to, and conversed with 

inus, rendering him the most distinguished honor. ‘ Youare,’ said she, 
* a foreign king come to visit me in my palace, I must make your visit 

agreeable to you.’ 

Shortly after the banquet was served. Semiramis confounded and re- 
versed all ranks, N inus was placed at the bottom of the table. He was 
the first to laugh at this caprice ; and the court, following his example, 
allowed themselves to be placed, without murmuring, according to the 


Semiramis appeared more piquante | 





| 


| 


| that this fete were finished.’ 





| mention civil and religious liberty in Maryland, in order to excite the 





will of the queen. She seated near herself the three brothers from the 
Caucasus. 

‘Are my orders executed ? she demanded of them. 

‘ Yes,’ they replied. 

The fete was very gay. A slave having, by the force of habit, served 
the king first, Semiramis had him beaten with rods. His cries mingled 
with the laughter of the guests. Every one was inclined to merriment. 
It was a comedy, in which each played his part. Teward the end of the 
repast, when wine had added to the general gaiety, Semiramis rose from 
her elevated seat, and said—‘ My lords, the treasurer of the empire has 
read me a list of those who this morning have brought me their gifts of 
em on my joyful accession to the throne. One grandee alone 
of the court has failed to bring his gift.’ 

‘ Who is it ” cried Ninus. ‘He must be punished severely.’ 

‘It is you yourself, my lord—you who speak. What have you given to 
the queen this morning ” 

Ninus rose, and came witha smiling countenance to whisper something — 
in the ear of the queen. ‘ The queen is insulted by her servant,’ exclaimed 
Semiramis. 

‘I embrace your knees to obtain my 


ardon. Pardon me, beautiful 
queen,’ said he, ‘ pardon me.’ 


And he added, in a lower tone, ‘I would 


‘ You wish, then, that I should abdicate” said Semiramis. ‘ But no— 
I have still two hours to reign;’ and at the same time she withdrew her 
hand, which the oo covering with kisses. ‘I pardon not,’ said she, 
in a loud voice, ‘ such an insult on the part ofa slave. Slave, prepare 
thyself to die.’ 

‘ Silly child that thou art,’ said Ninus, still on his knees, ‘ yet I give 
way to they folly ; but patience, thy reign will soon be over.’ 

* You will not then be angry,’ said she, in a whisper, ‘ at something I am 
going to order at this moment ” 

‘No, said he. 

‘Slaves,’ said she aloud, ‘ seize this man—that Ninus.’ 

Ninus, smiled, put himself into the hands of the slaves. 

‘ Take him out of the saloon, lead him into the court of the seraglio, 
prepare everything for his death, and wait my orders.’ 

he slaves obeyed, and Ninus followed them, laughing, into the court of 

the seraglio. They passed by the head of the disobeying eunuch. Then 
Semiramis placed herself ona balcony. Ninus had suffered his hands to 
be tied. 

‘ Hasten to the fortress, Zopire; you to the camp, Artaban; Assar, do 
you secure all the gates in the palace.’ 

These orders were given in a whisper, and executed immediately. 

‘ Beautiful queen,’ said Ninus, laughing, ‘ this comedy only wants its 
denouement ; pray let it be a prompt one.’ 

*I will,’ said Semiramis. ‘Slaves, recollect the eunuch—strike 

They struck. Ninus had hardly time to utter a cry when his head fell 
upon the pavement, the smile was still upon his lips. 

‘Now I am queen of Assyria,’ exclaimed Semiramis, ‘ and perish every 
one, like the eunuch and like Ninus, who dare disobey my orders.’ 


‘HOW THE RACE WAS WON.’ 


Well, here, my lads, safe home once more 
Have I and the old mare found our way ; 
I guess you'd have said it’s long before 
We could have gone and done it. EA? 
You didn’t think it was in us, perhaps, 
Or as we could spoil the fav’rite’s fun— 
But there, you self-conceited chaps, 
I'll show you how the race was won. 


That is, if so be you’ll understand 
What I may tell of and advise, 
For there’s something more for head and hand 
Than just a riding exercise— 
When the silk’s a rattling in the wind, 
And all for life you’re cramming on, 
It’s rayther different then, you'll find— 
So listen how the race was won. 


Well, as I was plaiting th’ old gal’s mane, 
An hour or two before she ran, 
In comes the guv’nor a’most insane— 
‘ And Death*,’ says he, ‘ has claim’d Sam Mann: 
And I don’t know what to do nor try ; 
There’s no one here’ll get seven stun— 
And so we’re floor’d.’—‘ O, no,’ says I, 
‘ The race ain’t over till it’s won.’ 


* And ’spose they have schem’d it as you say 
It but nat’ral seems in such a case, 
If aman won’t have the mount to-day, 
A boy, please sir, might take his place. 
Two year I have been with ‘‘ Mignonette,” 
Knows all her ways and all she’s done— 
Lor’ love you, sir, J wouldn’t fret, 
I'd take odds yet the race was won.’ 


Well, I see him thinxing of it over, 
A rattlin’ his silver up like mad; 

And ‘ Drat it! he says, ‘ we ain’t in clover ; 
I think I must put up the lad. 

- And Bill, says he, a more out loud, 

‘I speaks as a father to his son; 

Don’t you feel nervous in a crowd? 
If so, you know, the,race ain’t won. 


‘ And don’t you get hankering after home ? 
A trick you young ’uns mostly learns— 

And should you know how and when to come, 
And not get gammon’d at your turns? 

And—’ ‘Stop, sir,’ says I, ‘ but by your leave, 
This of our plan I fancy’s none : 

Go and wait with all the weight they give 
That wasn’t how the race was won. 


* Just let me catch her by the head, 
And crack her along as she can go; 
And if that don’t tell of what they’re made, 
There’s nothing here as will, / know. 
Let’s go ahead, and show a light— 
Keep moving, and the game’s our own.’ 
We did so. *Twarn’t half a fight— 
And that’s the way the race was won. 


You should see’d My Lady flirt her tail, 
And hug the posts as round she flew, 
And ‘Sammy ’ at work to keep in hail, 
‘ The Vicar,’ a doin’ all he knew. 
But ’t warn’t no use, for stout and fast 
Right clean away from ’em we spun ; 
Then a little hustling, just at last, 
And that’s the way the race was won. 


As the old man led us back to weigh, 

‘ Well, Bill,’ says he, ‘ that warn’t so bad, 
It might bin worse—’ But what they say 

‘ Bell’s Life’ will tell you there: ‘ The lad 
Did wonders with her, and, verbum sat., 

His head is screwed the right way on.’ 
In course it is—we all knows that— 

Why, that was how the race was won. 


London Sporting Magazine for April, 1850. 


* ‘The gentlemen of the press’ having originally set up death with a small d, induces 
me to add, for their especial edification, that the Mr. Death here alluded fto is a highly 
respectable man, anda very clever trainer.—H. C. 


AN ENGLISHMAN’S TRIBUTE TO 
AMERICAN STATESMEN. 


The following is an extract from the speech of Sir Henry Bulwer, de- 
livered at the Anniversary Supper of the Maryland Historical Society, in 
Baltimore, on Saturday, April 6th :— 

* Yes, it was history which united the two people in question, by giving 
to both a common property in things imperishable. Hence were gathered 
round their hearts the same household deities, and breathed into their 
ears, in infancy and age, around their cradles and over their biers, the 
same holy names: the illustrious Alfred, to whom both countries were 
indebted for their old Saxon laws ; the magnanimous Elizabeth, to whom 
both also were indebted for their speaking the English and not the Spa- 
nish lan ; the brave and politic William, who,while defying the great 
monarch of France on the continent, lay at home, in the recognition of 
the great yracoe of civil and religious liberty, the corner stone of 
every solid edifice of free government ;—(and he knew that he had only to 




















returned to this summons ? 





warmest enthusiasm.) These great princes, and not only they but Shak- 
speare and Milton, Raleigh ant] Bacon, Coke and Littleton, Newton and 
Locke, Blake and Marlborough—all these, and others almost equally wor- 
thy of mention, though he should not then enumerate them, were in their 
fame and name as much the inheritance of all there present as his own ; 
were as dear and familiar to every American heart, as to the heart of 
every Englishman on the other side of the Atlantic. Bunt whilst he dwelt 
on those in whom the history of the pest ve Englishmen and Americans 
a copartnership, and was proud of them, he was proud also to see that, as 
shoots of the old tree were transplanted, they grew up in the original form, 
and brought forth fruit of the original character : and for this reason he 


did homage to men worthy of the ancient race of England, and whom fu- 
_ ture history, nevertheless, would claim as altogether American. 


Where, indeed, could he find in old England a senator and orator mere 
clear and concise in his logic, more copious and noble in his illustrations, 
more extensive and profound in his acquirements, than the senator and 
orator from New England—the great Ulysses of debate, the variously ac- 
complished, the almost incomparable Daniex Wesster? And where, 


amidst the statesmen of his own country, for whom he felt patriotically 


partial, where could he point to a statesman more gallant in his bearing, 
more chivalrous and heart-stirring in his eloquence, more mild and mode- 
rate in his counsels, than he who united the experience of Nestor with the 
spirit of Achilles—the knight and sage of Ashland—his able, amiable, 
and universally beloved friend, Henry CLay, whose absence was the only 
drawback to the pleasures of that entertainment ? 

And if such were American orators and statesmen, such also were 
American historians and warriors. He had, for his part, never had an 
adequate idea of the achievements of those great Spaniards who first car- 
ried the sword and the cross into the New World, until he had read of 
Hernan Cortes,in the page of Prescott; and yet, just at the time when 
it appeared to him that the heroes drawn by that great artist were match- 
less, if not fabulous, there stepped forth heroes from that ariist’s own 
land, who, on the very country which he had taken as the subject of his 
immortal work, equalled or surpassed by their exploits those whose mar- 
vellous deedsfhe had been describing. A gentleman had spoken of Agin- 
court. The name had suggested to him- (Sir H. Bulwer) a singular 
coincidence applicable to the topic he was speaking upon. The battle of 
Agincourt was fought on the 25th of October, on the plains of Picardy, 
in France. There were on that occasion the English forces, few in num- 
ber, fatigued by marching, enfeebled by sickness, and surrounded by a 
great and gallant army, so confident in victory that its chief, previous to 
giving the signal for the onset, sent a herald to the English leader to bar- 
gain for his ransom. That leader’s answer had been thus given: 

‘Go tell your master here I am, 
My ransom is this frail and worthless trunk ; 
My army but a weak and sickly guard : 
But God before: Tell him we will come on.’ 

And on went King Henry and his gallant band. They conquered. It 
was a great victory, and won on St. Crispin’s day. Well, in 1847 was 
fought another remarkable battle in a vdfley in Mexico; and this time 
the descendants of those who had fought and conquered four centuries 
previous were, as their ancestors had been on the occasion alluded to, few 
in numbers, fatigued by marching, enfeebled by sickness, and encom- 
passed by foes who felt so sure of success in the approaching contest that 
their commander sent to the American commander, summoning him to 
surrender at discretion. Did gentlemen remember the answer that was 
They ought to doso. It should live in their 
If he (Sir H. Bulwer) remembered rightly it ran thus : 

‘ Headquarters near Buena Vista, Feb. 22. 

‘Sir: In reply to your note of this date, summoning me to surrender 
my forces at discretion, I beg leave to say, I decline acceding to your re- 
quest. Iam, sir, with the greatest respect, your obedient servant, 

‘ZACHARY TAYLOR.” 

This was not poetry, but it was stout and sterling old Anglo-Saxon 
prose ; and it was followed up in an Anglo-Saxon manner. Again, there 
was a great victory, not this time on the day of St. Crispin, but on the 
birth-day of Washington. But did not the old battle of Agincourt re- 
semble the modern battle of Buena Vista? Might not they who were 
proud of their fathers having been at one, be as proud that they them- 
selves had been at the other? He said yes; and many were the gentle- 
men who had slept quietly in their beds at Baltimore, on the night of the 
22d of February, who would at that moment give half their fortunes to 
have passed it by the side of the gallant veteran who was then at the head 
of the American camp, and who now presided over America’s counsels. 

He should resist the temptation to pursue a subject which, notwith- 
standing, would give him the opportunity of speaking of many friends of 
his, distinguished in letters and arms. But this much he would say, that 
no success in letters or arms, adding to the fame of the people of the 
United States, could be a matter of indifference to the English people, and 
he could not but hope that, as England would always feel an interest in 
all that added glory to the history of America, so America would feel an 
interest in all that justly added to the historical glory of England. Of 
this he was sure, that if it should prove eternally true that time first 
reaped unto destruction those whom age and honor first ripened into ma- 
turity; if the beautiful idea of the great father of poetry should ever 
become applicable to their common ancestral land— 

‘ Like leaves on trees the race of man is found, 

Now green in youth, now withering in the ground ; 

Thus generations, in their turn decay ; 

Ever so flourish these—when those are past away ; 
if the arsenals which were then joyous with the busy hum of mariners 
should ever be silent and shipless; if the warehouses which were then re- 
plete with the countless wealth of merchants, should ever be empty and 
decayed ; if the proud march of England should ever cease to be upon the 
mountain waves, and the meteor flag which for a thousand years had 
braved the battle and the breeze, become but the winding sheet of past 
renown ; oft then would the historical muse of America quit the broad 
rivers of those grander regions for the silent banks of the deserted Thames, 
there to ponder over the tombs and draw inspiration from the memories of 
the once great in war, in politics, in eloquence and song, whose blood cir- 
culated through the veins of those who heard him, and whose genius at- 
tended them in the cabinet, the council chamber, and the field. 

But these were gloomy and idle thoughts, which he had only introduced 
because he knew that men rarely discovered how much they loved a 
friend, until they contemplated the possibility of losing him. 

A brighter and more real picture offered to his eye. The glorious 
a of two great States, both powerful and flourishing, the one in 
the prime of youth, the other in the vigor of manhood; two States, the 
same in origin, in language, and above all, in character ; standing side by 
side, hand in hand, in the van of all mankind; the first whereon true 
glory was to be gained ; justice and mercy to be vindicated ; commerce, 
civilization and religion, to be spread. The past hallowed their union; 
the future smiled on it, and Heaven could not but bless it—for it was the 


— of one family, and had for its object the benefit of the whole 
world. 


history. 





THE RIFLE RANGERS; 
OR ADVENTURES OF AN OFFICER IN SOUTHERN MEXICO, 


BY CAPTAIN MAYNE REID. 


No professional trammels can hold in the sporting ardor of Englishmen, 
or of those, like the Americans, descended from them. Of it, as Cicero 
said of books, we say nobis rusticatur perigrinaturque. The officers and 
soldiers of both arms of the service bear with them this ardor, whither- 
soever they go, wherever located, from China to Peru, or from Norway to 
Van Diemen’s Land. They will have rural sports at any risk and in any 
shape. They may be quail shooting in the Levant, buffalo hunting in the 
prairies, lion or tiger shooting in the jungle, or salmon fishing in the 
river pools of Northern America, or they may be horse racing at Madras, 
or cricket-playing in Scinde. The “‘ Duke” himself had his pack in the 
Peninsula; and more recently, instead of the baying of the Molossian, 
the music of the foxhound might have been heard amidst the villas of the 
Eternal City, thither transported by the English, noble and gentle, 
sojourning there. The intervals of sight-seeing or of war must be filled 
up by the pleasures of the chase, or some other invigorating and exhili- 
rating ~ oy sport, in pursuit of which ofttimes strange adventures are 
met with. 

What fine fellows our British officers are! And so are Anglo-Ameri- 
can ones too. Whilst in campaign they are no rds. Their relaxa- 
tions are not card or dice playing, or it may be billiard playing under 
canvas a la Francaise. That won’t do for them. They must be out of 
doors at some exercise or other; it may be seeking adventures, rifle in 
hand, in the fashion of the gallant author of the most astonishingly amus- 
ing volumes before us. It is time that we should speak of him, or better, 
let him say a little for himself,in this wise :— 

“The writer of the following pages served in the American army dur- 
ing the late war between Mexico and the United States. While campaign- 
ing in the south of that country, his mind was forcibly impressed with its 

ild and picturesque scenery, as well as by a thousand interesting pecu- 
liarities in the character, costumes, and customs of its inhabitants. Some 





of these he had endeavored to portray. Most of the scenes selected are 
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those of a stirring nature, occurring to the writer and his comrade, while 
engaged in successive skirmishes with the guerilla of Cenobio and the 
jarocho band of the robber-priest Jaranta.” 

But the above, taken from the preface of the work, [which, by the way, 
is published by Shoberl, Great Marlborough-street,] is very tame com- 
pared with the sketch the gallant author gives of himself :— 

‘*T have had an eventful life. In the retrospect of ten years! could not 
remember as many weeks spent in one place. I had traversed the conti- 
nent from north to south, and crossed it from sea to sea. My foot had 

ressed the summit of the Andes, and climbed the Cordilleras of the 
Riera Madre. I had steamed it down the Mississippi, and sculled it up 
the Orinoco. I had hunted buffaloes with the Pawnees of the Platte, and 
ostriches upon the Pampas of the Plata. To-day shivering in the hut of 
an Esquimaux ; a month after taking my siesta in an aery couch under 
the gossamer frondage of the Corozo palm. I had eaten raw meat with 
the trappers of the Rocky Mountains, and roast monkey among the Mos- 
quito Indians ; and much more which might weary the reader, and that 
ought to have made the writer a wiser man. But I fear the spirit of ad- 
venture—its thirst—is within me slakeless.” 

And no doubt so it is, as much as ever it was in the late lamented young 
and most adventurous Lieut. Ruxton. It appears that having once taste 
“* meat” of one’s own killing in the prairies, even civilised man is ever af- 
tera hunter of the mountains and the forests of the all glorious backwoods 
of the New World, now the companion of the trapper, anon the combatant 
of the “ Injun.” [ 

We have never read a more singular work than this, full of the most 
extraordinary and exciting adventure, teeming with ‘ hair-breadth 
*scapes” and deadly encounters with almost every variety of foe. We 
must give one with bloodhounds, The gallant author had been taken 
prisoner by the Mexicans, with some apg in the daring band he com- 
manded. ‘All had escaped, and a pack of Mexican bloodhounds were laid 
upon their trail, The fugitives had gained a high small platform in a pre- 
cipice, and—writes this adventurous author—‘‘We stood for some moments 
gathering breath, and nerving ourselves for the desperate struggle. I 
could not help looking over the precipice. It was a fearful sight. Below, 
in a vertical line, feet below, the stream rushing through the canon 
broke upon a bed of sharp, jagged rocks, and then glided on in seething 
snow-white foam. There was no object between the eye and the water ; 
no jutting ledge, not even a tree to break the fall—nothing but the spiky 
boulders below, and the foaming torrent that washed them! It was some 
minutes before our unnatural enemies made their appearance, but every 
howl sounded nearer and nearer. Or trail was warm, and we knew they 
were scenting it onarun. Atlengh the bushes crackled, and we could 
see their white breasts gleaming through theleaves. A few more springs, 
and the foremost bloodhound bounded out upon the bank, and throwing up 
his broad jaws, uttered a hideous ‘ gowl.’ He was at fault where we had 
entered the water. His comrades now dashed out of the thicket, and, 
joining in a chorus of disappointment, scattered among the stones. An 
old dog—scarred and cunning—kept along the bank until he had reached 

the top of the canon. This was where we had made our crossing. Here 
the hound entered the channel, and, springing from rock to rock, reached 
the point where we had dragged ourselves outof the water. A short yelp 
announced to his comrades that he had lifted the seent, and they all threw 
up their noses and came galloping down. There was a swift current be- 
tween two boulders of basalt. We had leaped this. The old dog reached 
it, and stood straining upon the spring, when Lincoln (erst a celebrated 
hunter, and an Irishman) fired, and the hound, with a short ‘ wough,’ 
dropped in upon his head, and was carried off like a flash! ‘Counts one 
less to pitch over,’ said the hunter, hastily re-loading his rifle. Without 
appearing to notice the strange conduct of their leader, the others crossed 
in a string, and, striking the warm trail, came yelling up the pass. It 
was a grassy slope—such as is often seen between two tables of a cliff— 
and as the dogs strained upwards, we could see their white fangs, and the 
red blood that had baited them clotted along their jaws. Another clack 
from Lincoln’s rifle, and the foremost hound tumbled back down the gorge. 
* Two rubbed out,’ cried the hunter, and at the same moment I saw him 
fling his rifle to the ground. The hounds kept the trail nolonger. Their 
quarry was before them; their howling ended, and they sprang upon us 
with the silence of the assassin. The next moment we were mingled to- 
gether—dogs and men—in the fearful struggle of life and death! I know 
not how long this strange encounter lasted. I feltmyself grappling with 
the tawny monsters, and hurling them over the cl iff. They sprang atmy 
throat, and I threw out my arms, thrusting them fearlessly between their 
shining rows of teeth. Then I was free again, and, seizing a leg, or a tail, 
or the loose flaps of the neck, I dragged a savage brute toward the brink, 
and, summoning all my strength, dashed him against the bluff, that he 
might tumble, howling, over. Once I lost my balance, and nearly oe 
gered over the precipice; and at length, panting, bleeding, and exhausted, 

fell to the earth. I could struggle no longer. I akan around for my 
comrades. Clayley and Raoul had sunk upon the grass, and lay torn and 
bleeding. Lincoln and Chane holding a hound, were balancing him over 
the bluff. ‘Now, Muster,’ cried the _todwany ‘ give him a good hirst, and 
see if we kin pitch him clar on tother side; hee-woop-hoo! And, with 
this ejaculation, the kicking animal was launched into the air. I could 
not resist looking after. The yellow body bounded from the face of the 
opposite cliff, and fell, with a heavy plash, upon the water below. He 
was the last of the pack !” 

We could select far, far more fearful passages than the above, did our 
—_ permit us todo so. In conclusion, we pronounce with earnestness 
that we think it almost next to impossible to find amongst recent literary 
productions any one that contains more spirit-stirring details of daring 
adventure, mixed with lighter, and perhaps more pleasing, recital of other 
events, than the two volumes entitled ‘‘ The Rifle Rangers.” 

Bell’s Life in London. 


FOREIGN SCANDAL, OPERATICS AND FASHION. 


Prince Louis Napoleon, our President, was seen also, driving an Ame- 
rican buggy, only accompanied by a servant. It made me remember one 
of the “ b’hoys” (without his ‘‘ g’hal” of course,) and I could not but ex- 
claimin petto, ‘go-long!” ashe appeared. I Was really delighted to 
see how well he drove his horse and vehicle, and I said so to one of my 
friends, a very witty journalist of Paris, who replied in a very sarcastic 
tone :—*‘ True, he drives very well. It would be well if he knew as well 
how to drive the chariot of our government as he does that American 
buggy. ; The best driver to imitate would be Washington.” 

* - ~ 
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Paris is in great uproar—a terrible excitement. The famed Lola 
Montes, the Countess of Lansfeldt or Mrs. Heald, arrived on the 28th 
ult., and took possession of the Hotel Beanjou, at the end of the rue de 
Pouthien. She was only accompanied at her arrival by her major domo 
and chambermaid ; but on the ‘Good Friday,” by seven o’clock, P. M. 
Mr. Heald, in propria persone, arrived, followed by a large number of 
servants and five carriages. The celebrated couple have not yet made 
their appearance in public ; but, it is said that their hotel was instantly 
and incessantly besieged by a great number of visitors, who wish to pen- 
etrate into the sanctum, and know something about the cause of the re- 
turn of the beautiful Lola. 

Another arrival, which has created also quite a sensation is that of 
Lady Douglas, daughter of the great Duchess of Baden, Princess Ste- 
phanis. Lady Douglas, a very splendid woman, arrived on Monday last, 
and apes at a private hotel, hired for her alone, at the Avenue d’An- 
tin. She was present at the Elysee on the same evening, and all the 
tara of Louis Napoleon, like a swarm of bees, were humming around 

vis * * * = * * . 

Lonpon, April 5, 1850. 

Gold, gold, gold! is the cry, the talk, the theme, everywhere. Corn- 
hill and the Exchange have a louder hum than ever, and gold is the 
foundation of the whole. All sorts of projects are on foot, and the ac- 
counts of the arrivals, at New-York, of million after million, keep peo- 
Ace the scent for the latest news. People, who used to laugh at the 

nited States, now think New-York the greatest city in the world, and 
the United States, with California, all creation. They begin, here, to 
think that they live on an island. London is not the only place where 
this sentiment prevails. In Paris, the California fever rages at its height. 

To illustrate how extensively society is affected, I have only to state 
— peculiarly the world of art has been inspired by the California news. 
a me years ago, it was impossible to get the best artists in music and the 
drama to visit the United States. They were afraid they would be paid 
in shin-plasters and repudiated stocks. De Begnis, agent for Mr. Niblo, 
tried, a few years ago, to get an Operacompany. It was hard work—not 
to be done. Now, high and low, great and small, are ready to eign ar- 
— for the new world. The en ment of Jenny Lind, by our old 

riend Barnum, has helped not a little this state of things, and one of the 
es be et chore managers here has been wide awake, since Barnum 
. ~ his hand. It is no less a personage than Mr. Mitchell, of 33 Old 
ond-street, the eminent librarian and manager of the St. James’s Thea- 
tre. It is understood that he is having his wardrobe made and arranged 
for a tour to the States; and the impossibility of engaging any of the 
great artists here, after the first of September, has caused a belief, in 
which I am justified by certain positive evidence, that Mitchell will soon 


take over two companies. The great tragedienne, Rachel, with a bril- 


with Jenny Lind ; and perha 
of Madame Sontag, who has been doing wonders in Paris and other cities. 
Besides this amount of talent, the companies will embrace some of the 
best performers of the Paris theatres, pe the first position in their 
respective roles. For the after-pieces he will give you the most attrac- 
tive entertainment ; the distinguished St. Leon, Fanny Cerito, and a corps 
de ballet of the most elegant and efficient kind. Mr. Mitchell is a prince 
in management, spares no expense, is very active and sseagy Hy and 
pokes the best talent and the most fashionable houses. He is now at 
Liverpool, for a few nights, with his French company, and as soon as he 
can get away, will be planted in Broadway, when he will move the popu- 
lation from the Battery to the other end of Manhattan, as he does here 
from Mile-End to Brixton. 

I imagine the delight of the public to witness the great impersonations 
of Rachel, and the dancing of Fanny Cerito, with a grand troupe of ballet 
girls. This galaxy of talent will be so arranged as to command the lead- 
ing audiences of Boston, Philadelphia and New York, and will be a specu- 
lation of enormous magnitude—but Mitchell is the man tocarry it through 
successfully. Foreign Correspondent of Herald. 

* * * - * 

The following is an extract from the Edinburgh correspondence of the 
‘* Philadelphia Saturday Courier :”— 

‘‘I see American patents, American panoramas, American ‘‘ shows,” 
and inventions of various sorts are constantly coming to this country. 
Well, let them come. Most things that find a market in the United States, 
find a market here also; but I can tell my countrymen that nineteen- 
twentieths of the speculations that come to this country are losing ones. 
Expenses are so enormously high, and government here exacts such heavy 
tribute on everything, that inventions, schemes and speculations, are al- 
most invariably strangled in the birth, or linger along a sickly existence 
for a few weeks or months, and then expire. To patent an article or in- 
vention here, throughout this kingdom, costs the inventor, whether fo- 
reign or native, £300 ($1500) or thereabout. It is a separate sum for 
England, Scotland, and Ireland. The best invention I have ever heard of 
coming here from America, is a flax-dressing machine by a New Yorker, 
and now, after several years up-hill work, and thousands of dollars of ex- 
pense, it is only just beginning to produce something. Professor Morse, 
in consultation after consultation, fees to officers, and gross insults from 
the patent officials, and years of delay, was, after all, denied a patent al- 
together, and simply because the British government could make more by 
purloining his invention, than they could by granting him a patent. 
Others have been served in the same way. Almost everything that is in 
the market, where the price is regulated by supply and demand, brings 
much lower prices here than in America. Mr. Henry Russell sings in 
America for fifty cents and one dollar admission fee, and here for sixpence 
and a shilling, (sterling) and oftener still at threepence. Mr. Banvard, 
the originator of mammoth panoramas, with his splendid painting and 
high transatlantic reputation, has come here and made money by exhibit- 
ing his Missisippi river. Now, the great London artists, and many from 
the Continent, are pushing into the exhibition market, panoramas of eve- 
ry country, river and place of interest on the globe, and the consequence 
is three-fourths of them are not worth the canvass they are painted on. 
Risley and Smith have not been successful with their panoramas, as I 
perceive one of them was seized recently in Cork for debt. 

A very large and elegant panorama of the Hudson River, Saratoga, 
Valley of Lake George, and Lake Champlain, is now on exhibition in this 
city (Edinburgh,) and the average attendance is not five persons to an ex- 
hibition, and several times there have been but two. There are now se- 
veral panoramas in the custom-house of London and Liverpool from Ame- 
rica, that can be purchased for the value of the canvass. I hear of several 
more ‘‘ about leaving America for England;” and you can conjecture the 
market they are coming to. Let them come: ‘“ bought wit’s best.” The 
men that came out here with Risley and Smith’s panorama, have gone 
back to America in the steerage of an emigrant ship; and some of them 
had not money enough to pay their passage that way. Perhaps a Barnum 
might come out and make money by showing a three-legged pig, or even 
make a whistle out of his tail ; but in a country like this, where a man 
has to spend almost as many pounds sterling as he does dollars in America, 
and where one-fourth of the people are so ignorant that they can neither 
read nor write, and where ‘“‘ shows” of every description fill every corner, 
it may be guessed at whether an intellectual exhibition will pay. Idon’t 
like to see my countrymen beggars in a foreign land; but when they have 
determined to ‘‘ go to England” to make money, I would like to see them 
go with their eyes open, and then they have themselves to thank if they 
‘* fall through”—as they generally do. I make the above statements of 
facts, and I have no doubt many will thank me for it, and the press for 
giving it publicity. ‘* Communipaw” holds himself individually responsi- 
ble for the truth of every statement in it; and it may be well to mention 
here, that the writer of this has not the slightest interest, near or remote, 
in any exhibition,{‘‘ show,” panorama, theatre, patent, or other specula- 
tion, in Great Britain or the world. The editors of the ‘‘ Boston Post,” 
and the ‘‘ Philadelphia Model American Courier,” know that my pursuit 
is in a different channel. ‘‘ American apples,” “* American overshoes, and 
India-rubber manufactures ;’ ‘‘ American corn,” ‘ flour,” ‘ hams,” 
*« cheese,” and various other articles are above par here. 


A Forum of “ Punch.” 


Pro Omnibus Bibo.—The American Ambassador, on returning thanks 
| for his health at the Mansion House, said on Easter Monday, that, 

| ** When the loving cup went round, he drank for 22,000,000 of his 
countrymen.” 








a draught as that, we do not wonder at it. 

But suppose every Ambassador drank to the same extent, the Lord 
Mayor would have to provide drink for all the world! A Mansion 
House dinner would be quite ‘* an Exhibition of the Drinking Industry of 
all Nations.” 


The Coming Animal.—A Hippopotamus is waiting at Alexandria, to 
be shipped over to England. This will be the first visit ever paid to this 
country by this noble and rare creature. Apartments have already been 


him at the very earliest opportunity, with the view of taking his por- 
trait. 

A ship has been put at the disposal of the Hippopotamus ; and the cap- 
tain has received orders to pay him every possible attention, and to spare 
no expense in “‘ going the entire animal.” 

The Rhinoceros lately has been very noisy, and has not slept for weeks. 
The keepers say there is more in this than meets the eye; but for our- 
selves, we attribute it to a mean spirit of jealousy. The Rhinoceros is 
evidently afraid that the Hippopotamus will put his nose out of joint. 


What's in a name ?— Among the visitors of rank, fashion, and distinc- 
tion who “ assisted” at the re-entree of Sontag at Her Majesty’s Theatre 
last week, we find the name of Baron de Schertz. We must say that in 
the brilliant assemblage we observed no one that appeared to us as if he 
were really Baron or 
really was a case of the kind, the individual wore the collar of some order 
to hide the deficiency. 


The Chelsea Squadron of Evolution.—Previous to the commencement 
of the Penny Steam-Boat Season it is customary to turn out the craft for 
the purpose of evolution on the Thames, and the following are some of the 
results, according to the log of a well-known chip-of-an-old-block, who 
has been a stoker all his life, having been born at Stoke Pogis and educa- 
ted at Stoke Newington :— 

April the 1st.—On board the Daffodii. 
three-fathom mud and one-fathom water. 

9 a. m.—Ran three yards to the leeward ; fowled a swan; got out the 
larboard boathook ; caught acrab; fractured a waterman’s skull, and 
missed stays—a pair hung out to dry but blown overboard. 

4 past 9 a. m.—The Daffodil relying on her jib began jibbing, when the 
Polyanthus, being a cable’s length from her spanker, got the cable intoa 
knot, which took thirty minutes to undo, and limited her to the rate of 
two knots an hour. 

4 to 10.—The Polyanthus got a-ground on a tenpenny nail, having gone 
on a wrong tack, which brought her up sharp; and the Daffodi/ won 
cleverly by a figure-head, and a bundle of herrings dangling at the bow- 
sprit. 

** Now then! any one for Corinth ?’?—Railways have invaded Greece. 
The old proverb is broken to pieces. —* Von licet omnibus adire Corin- 
thum,” for there is a Corinth omnibus that starts directly the train comes 
in. 


Signalled the Polyanthus in 





Romance in Real Life. 

The Lewisburg (Pa.) Chronicle announces the marriage, on the 14th 
inst., of John J n and Mrs. Mariah Miller, of Chillesquaque town- 
hip, and tells the following romantic story respecting the happy pair :— 

the groom, who now works at the boat-yard here, was formerly a sea- 
faring man. The bride is from South Carolina; and her father, and her 





The reports say, ‘‘ Drunk with all the honors;” and really, after such | 


arren of Schertz or Shirts, but perhaps, if there | 


liant vaudeville and tragic company of French artists, will test the pal; former husband, both of whom have been dead many years, were 
you may be treated to some of the strains planters. Some five years ago, the young widow oak & Visit to ene 


| In company with her brother, a Southern gentleman of fortune, and on 
the return voyage they embarked in a vessel in which the groom was sery- 
| ing as a common sailor. By some accident she was knocked overboard in 
, the harbor of Liverpool, sank to the bottom, and was given up for lost 
_ Our hero, however, did not abandon the search. A slight change in the 
— of the vessel discovered her, the water being remarkably cleay 
| ying on the ground, twenty feet below the surface, and apparently dead. 
| He instantly plunged to the bottom, seized her by the hair, and brought 
her to the top; a large lock of hair being pulled out in the attempt, and 
| which is still preserved. After some hours of perseverin exertion, she 
was finally brought to and perfectly restored. She was deeply gratefy) 
to the preserver of her life, and on the homeward voyage 8 formed a 
| Strong attachment for him, and union for life was resolved upon. Their 
egos were, however, frustrated, and for several years they never met. 
n the meantime her fortune became impaired. Some three or four months 
ago she heard of his location here, and immediately came on from Charles_ 
ton to see him. Her uncle, however, overtook her and carried her back. 
She came on again, some three weeks ago, but was confined to bed for. 
some time by sickness. Recovering, on last Sabbath evening the long de- 
ferred nuptial knot was tied, and the rescuer and rescued are now united 
in a life-partnership, for better or for worse. 


Olla Podrida. 


At a sleighing party, as the upturned lips of a young lady were pre 
pared to meet those of the ‘ man of her heart,’ a snow flake fell upon them, 
and was instantly dissolved. ‘I will take warning,’ said the beau, ‘ and 
not tempt my fate.’ 


Mr. Murdoch—Singular.—Considerable excitement was caused in 
Chicago, on Friday evening, by the non-appearance of Mr. Murdoch at 
the Theatre as advertised.’ Search was instituted for him during Satur- 
day forenoon, but without success—and it was feared that he had walked 
out and fallen down in a fit, as he was subject to a tendency of blood 
to the head. The mystery was explained, during the afternoon, by a let- 
ter from Mr. Murdoch to Mr. Rice, in which he states, says the Tribune, 
of Saturday evening, ‘ that from the time he went out from rehearsal, yes- 
terday morning, with the intention of taking a walk on the Lake shore, 
he has no recollection of anything till about dark last evening, when he 
found himself at Ousterhout’s on the Calumet, about 15 or 16 miles from 
the city. He was exhausted, and his clothes besmeared with mud. How 
he got there, is a perfect mystery to him. He is now in his usual health.’ 

Daily Courier. [Mil. Wis. April 24 

The Minnesota Pioneer says that One-eyed Dekora, a chief of the Win- 
nebagoes, about seventy years old, was in St. Paul’s on the 10th inst. He 
is the same man who, with his band, took Black Hawk prisoner in 1833, 
and is quite grey-headed. He has had 21 wives. 


Paternal Affection.—The German papers published of late an account 
of the execution of the Count Fugger-Glott, who, it appears, was con- 
demned for the part he played in the late insurrections in the Palatinate 
‘* It appears,” says the Deutche Zeitung, ‘‘ that a single word of inter- 
cession or entreaty from his relatives would have sufficed to save the 
wretched young man. His father, the Hereditary Councillor and reign- 
ing Count of Fugger-Glott, has, indeed, presented a petition tothe King- 
(of Bavaria), but in that petition he asked not for mercy for his son; orm 
the contrary, he implored the King to stand by the sentence of the court— 
martial, and provide for its immediate execution.” 

An Old State Prisoner.—Among the prisoners recently released from 
the fortress of Spielberfi, the Austrian state prison, was one who, ac- 
cording to the Gazette des Tribunauz, had been thirty-seven years cone- 
tinually confined in a subterranean cell. He was taken ill on being re-- 
moved to the open air, and had to be sent to the hospital. His age is; 
seventy-two. 

Something Somewhat Remarkable.—There lives in Edinburgh a lady: 
in the use of all her mental faculties, whose brother, by the same mo-- 
ther, died 122 years ago. in the 14th year of his age. She is upwards oz 
100 years old. The brother died in April, 1728. 

Sense and Tact.—Sense sometimes makes a mistake in its calculations ; 
tack seldom errs. Sense may know best what to do, but tact knows best 
when and how to doit; and in these matters of social experience every 
thing depends on promptitude at the right moment. While sense is watch 
ing its opportunity tact strikes. 

“The Ladder of Gold” in Bentley’s Miscellany. 

Extraordinary Attachment.—At the Clydesdale Hotel, Lanark, Scot- 
land, kept by Mr. James Carrick, there isa gander that has attached 
itself to one of the stablemen. If he is at work in the yard, stable, or 
garden, the bird isalways withhim. He‘answers to the name of Georgy 
and follows him like a dog about the town. 

Rebuilding of the Temple of Jerusalem.—It is stated in the Berliner 
Allgemeine Kirchen Zeitung, that the Jews have obtained a firman from 
the Porte, granting them permission to build a temple on Mount Zion 
_ The projected edifice is to equal Solomon’s Temple in magnificence. Mil- 
lions of money are said to have been collected for the purpose in Ameri 

ca alone. 

Wolf Hunt in Paris.—During the night of the 20th ult., the largest 
‘wolf in the menagerie of the Jardin des Plantes, broke from his den, tc» 
the great consternation of the keepers and the inhabitants of the imme-- 
diate neighborhood. The alarm was given, and the chase commencet! 
through the grounds, and lasted for about two hours by torchlight. At 
last the ferocious beast was brought to a stand against the walls of the: 











from them, inflicting serious wounds on the hands of one, and the breast 
of the other; it was feared that the former was so seriously injured thai 
| amputation would be necessary; he is happily, however, out of danger. . 
| The animal, after a tedious and exciting chase, was eventually secured 

| The chronicles of Paris record several of these desperate attempts at 
freedom on the part of imprisoned animals. 
‘when a wolf escaped, and devoured a child in the Placer de Greve. 


The Benevolence of a Miser.—Early in life, Mr. Robert Gordon, a gen~- 


t f i ily in Scotland, determined to relieve the 
engaged for him at the Zoological Gardens, where an artist will wait upon | tleman of good birth and family in Boo 


indigence of decayed merchants, a class whose poverty is embittered by 
the recollection of better days, by endowing an institution for the educa. 
tion and maintenance of their sons. To do this, he adopted a life of self- 
denial and privation ; scorned delights, and lived penurious and laborious 
days. He resided in a miserable garret, without attendance ; he used to: 

ick up every trifle on the streets that would turn to account, and so warm 
himself and save fire. After his death, the little bits of twine he had col- 
lected off the street sold for several pounds. Heleftan endowment of ter 
thousand pounds to the institution in Aberdeen, known by the name o! 
Robert Gordon’s Hospital. 

Men of Genius.—The early deaths, and reductions to poverty and neg-- 

‘lect when they live to old age, of men of genius in all ages and all coun- 

tries, is a remarkable part of the history of mankind, and would furnish 
| materials for an interesting volume :—Belisarius, a beggar at the gates ol 
the city he had defended from invaders ; Columbus dying in exile and po- 
verty, in the quarter of the globe he had discovered ; Camoens and Tasso’ 
ending their days in a prison ; Otway and Chatterton perishing of hunger 
in England ; Haydon dying by his own hand, from inability longer tc 
struggle against want,—and a hundred other cases of a similar kind, rush 
to the recollection at once ; and Cavedone, one of the first painters of Bo- 
logns, after enriching many of its churches by his productions, passed his 
old age in beggary, and died at last in a stable ! 

Retired list in the Army.—Mr. Davis of nanan has renewed in the: 
Senate, the old bill originally prepared by General Macomb, providing for: 
a retired list. Its chief feature is to provide that when an officer becomes: 
disabled he shall leave service with his pay proper, (without rations, . 
forage, etc.,) and that the one promoted to his place, shall receive the ra-- 
tions of the rank vacated, and the pay proper of the grade from which hs~ 
was promoted. This is to last for the life of the retired officer. 

Wonderful Locomotive.—The London sh Journal says: ‘“* Weare’ 
informed that there will shortly be brought before the public a new lo- 
comotive, in which the requirements of either steam, fire, air or water wil’: 
be dispensed with ; its power of traction, while effective, will be perfectly 
safe. By it one half at least of the present working expenses will be’ 
saved. Advocates of universal peace look forward with hope; this agen 
will exert a powerful influence on all nations. Distant parts of the world,- 
where steamships, from the expense of fuel, have not been, will soon be 
reached with facility. This motive power will advance all nations by > 
larger stride than ever steam has yet made.” 

Fistiana.— The Oracle of the Ring.—The Eleventh Edition of this use- 
ful ‘‘ Hand-Book on Boxing” is now Doser including all the battles 
fought in the P. R. from 1700 to 1850, alphabetically arranged—New Rules 
of the Ring—Form of Articles-—Duties of Seconds, Umpires, and Referees 
—Hints on Sparring and Boxing—Training—Health in general, and the 
cause of debility, with useful practical hints, by the Editor of “ Bell's 
Life in London.” To be had of Mr. Wm. Clement, jun., office of “ Bell's 








Life in London,” 170 Strand. Price 2s. 6d., or transmitted by post 3s. 
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A SACONDAGA DEER HUNT. 


BY CHARLES F. HOFFMAN, ESQ. 








Up, comrades, up! the morn’s awake 
Upon the mountain side. 
The wild drake’s hath swept the lake, 
Andthe deer hath left the tangled brake, 
To drink from the rippling tide. 


Up. comrades up ! the mead-lark’s note, 

And the plover’s cry e’er the prairie float, 

The squirrel he springs from his covert now 

To prank it away on the chesnut bough, 

Where the oriole’s pendant nest high up. 
Is rocked on the swaying trees. ; 

While the humbird sips from the harebell’s cup 
As it bends to the morning breeze. 


Up, comrades. up, - eaters grate, 
J bbly strand, 
Pe pede) mom hounds impatient wait 
To spring from the huntsman’s hand. 





dawn broke brilliantly upon Sacondaga Lake.* The 
aan aren oe slowly awake with a yellow light that gradually 
warmed into the flush of day ; but rudely and abrupt, the bold streaks 
shot from behind the mountains high into the heavens, spreading them- 
selves on their path like the fires of the aurora borealis, and dyeing the 
lake, in which they were reflected, with hues as vivid as those of the 
ointed forests that walled ro waters. We had left our camp, however, 
re the stars grew dim. ; 
— was divided into three parties, each with different duties as- 
signed to them by one who took the direction. 
he first, who were the drivers, had the hounds in charge; they were 
to take three different routes, and slip their leashes, after « certain time 
had elapsed, wherever they might find themselves. They had light guns, 
and from knowing every creek and swamp in the country, could follow 
the dogs to advantage, even when ona fresh track. The second party, 
who were all armed with long rifles, were to go on the stations; these 
were old foresters, who knew every run-away for miles about, and each 
of whom might be relied upon as staunch at his post should the chase last 
for hours. The third party took the skiffs and canoes: a number of the 
latter being easily shifted to the adjacent waters, so that every lake 
within several miles of our rendezvous had two or more boats upon it. 
Lastly, upon a hill overlooking the cluster of lakes, was placed a keen- 
eyed lad, furnished with a horn, whose duty it was to blow a signal, the 
moment he saw the deer take the water. pep: 
My friend and myself were attached to the boat party; a skiff with 
Light sculls fell to my lot alone, but my companion, more fortunate, was 
assigned to a bark canoe with one of the Indians. These arrangements 
having been made the night before, were put in action in a very few mo- 
ments. The strand seemed alive with figures for a minute only, as we 
emerged from the thicket wherein our wigwam was secreted, and then, 
while some plunged into the forest, and others glided in their gray shal- 
dops around the dusky headlands, the scene of our last night’s revels be- 
came as silent as if nothing but the chirp of the squirrel or the scream of 
the jay had ever wakened its echoes. So still indeed was it at that early 
hour in the morning, when the birds had hardly began to rouse them- 
selves, that I was almost startled by the click of my own oars in the row- 
locks as they broke the glassy surface of the lake, while I pulled with an 
easy stroke for a little islet, which I had ample leisure to gain before the 
dogs would be let slip. Here the drooping boughs of a tall hemlock, 
which seemed to flourish not less luxuriantly because the towering stem 
above them was scathed and blasted, screened my boat from view as I 
ran her under the rocky bank. Having deposited my gun in the bow, 
with the breech still so near me that I could reach it from midships in so 
small a craft, I arranged the wooden yoke, or halter, with the pole at my 
feet aud the noose hanging over the stern: so that I was prepared for ac- 
tion in any way that might offer itself. This yoke is nothing more nor 
less than a forked sapling with a noose of rope or grape-vine at the end, 
to throw over a wounded deer’s horns when your shot does not stop his 
swimming. If unskilfully managed, the animal is likely to upset your 
boat in the effort to take him thus; but there are men upon these lakes so 
adroit in the use of this rude weapon, that they prefer it to fire-arms when 
a hunting-knife is at hand to give the game the coup de grace. 


There is nothing in the world like being a few hours on a hunting sta- 
tion, with every sense upon the alert to familiarize one with the innume- 
rable sounds and noises that steal up in such “creeping murmurs” from 
the stillest forest. A man may walk the woods for years and be conscious 
only of the call of birds or the cry of some of the larger animals making 
themselves heard above the rustling of his own footsteps. But watch- 
ing thus for your quarry, in a country abounding in game, and when it 
may steal upon you at any moment, interest approaches almost to anxie- 





ty ; and intense eagerness for sport makes the hearing as nice as when fear 
itself lends its unhappy instinct to the senses. | 

Myriads of unseen insects appear to be grating their wings beneath the | 
bark of every tree around you, and the “ piled leaves,” too damp to rus- | 
tle in the breeze, give out a sound as if a hundred rills were creeping be- 
neath their plaited matting. It is, in fact,no exaggeration to say that 
the first bay of a hound at such a moment breaks almost like thunder upon 
the ear. So, at least, did it come now upon mine, as a long, deep- 
mouthed yell, was pealed from a valley opposite, and echoed back from 
bill to hill around me. The sharp crack of a rifle followed, and then cry 
after cry, as some fresh dog opened, the stirring chorus came swelling on 
the breeze. Each second I expected to hear the signal-horn, or see the 
chase emerging from the forest wherever the indented shore indicated the 
mouth of a brook along its margin. 

Not a bush, however, moved near the water, the mountains were alive 
around, but the lake was as uutroubled as ever, save when a flock of 
ducks feeding near me flapped their wings once or twice at the first out- | 
ery, and then resumed their unmolested employment. The sudden burst | 
had died away in the distance, the chase had probably been turned by the 
single piece that was weeps (eh and now leading over the farther hills, 
its sounds became fainter and fainter, until, at last, they died away en- 
tirely. | 

my hour had elapsed, and, damp, chilly, and somewhat dispirited, I 
still maintained my motionless position. A slight breeze had arisen upon 
the lake, and the little waves rippling against my boat made a monotonous 


: ‘ : | few seconds. In this year Sam East, too (then known as The Shadow) 
flapping sound that almost lulled me asleep. I was indeed, I believe, | 2 oe . > ’ 
fairly a wick 0 ast bamsions tap Gen my post, when s sharp | walked seven miles in 1h. 32sec., tohis great renown! In July, half way 


eager yell started me from my doze, and made me seize my oars in a mo- 
ment. It came from a broad deep bay locked in by two headlands on my 
right. The farther side of the bay was a marsh, and there, bounding 
through the tall sedge, I beheld a noble buck, with a single hound about | 
@ gunshot behind him. Strangely enough, he seemed to have no disposi- | 
ttion to take the water, but leaping with prodigious strides over the long 
grass, he kept the margin for a few moments, and then struck into a tam- | 
arack swamp that fringed the opening. It was but an instant that he 
was lost, however; a simultaneous cry from half-a-dozen hounds told 
that he was turned in that direction. He appeared again upon a rocky | 
Sedge where some lofty pines, with no underwood, were the only cover to 
screen him. But now his route carried him unavoidably out of the line 
of my station. Iknew that there were those beyond who would care for 
ihim, but in the vexation of my heart at losing my shot, I could hardly | 
‘help cursing the poor animal as I saw him hurry to destruction. The, 
height of the cliffs seemed alone to prevent him from taking the water ; 
:and I could almost fancy that he looked hurriedly around, while bound- 
ing from crag to crag, for a spot where he might best make his plunge. | 
‘The dogs were now silent—they had not yet issued from the covert—but | 
the moment they emerged from the wood and caught sight of the game, | 
they opened with a yell which made the deer spring from the high bank | 
as if he was leaping from the very jaws of his pursuers. Now came my 
first moment of action; I might even yet, I thought, be not too late: I 
seized my oars, and the tough ash quivered in my hands asI sent the 
skiff flying over the water. 

he buck was swimming from me, but he had a broad bay to cross be- 
fore he could gain the opposite side of the lake. In this bay, and between 
me and his direct track, was a wooded islet, and by taking an oblique di- 
rection I tried, as well as possible, to keep it between myself and the 
hard-pressed animal, in order that, not seeing me, he might still keep on 
the same course. I must have been nearly abreast of the islet. The 
route of the deer was only a few hundred yards in advance, and directly 
‘at right angles to that which I was steering—I might yet cut him off from 
the opposite shore—the dogs would prevent him returning from that he 
had left, and I would certainly overtake him should he attempt to make 
for the bottom of the bay, which was still distant. The moisture started 
thick a my brow from exertion, and the knees of my frail shallop 
«cracked as I impelled her through the water. 

But there were other players in the game beside myself—cooler, more 
experienced, equally alert, and better situated for winning. The canoe 
in which was my friend, “The Barrister,” with the Indian, was con- 
cealed on the opposite side of the islet, and having watched the whole 
progress of the chase, waited only for the buck to come in a line with it 





| and increasing pace. In July, 1845, Westhall walked six miles in 49min. 





before launching ina pursuit sure to be successful. The moment for 


striking arrived just as I passed the islet, and then, swift as a falcon on 


the stoop, the arrowy bark shot from its covert and darted across the 
water. The effect was more like a vision than any scene I can recal. 
My friend was nearly concealed from view as he lay on his breast, with 
his piece levelled directly over the prow of the canoe waiting for the In- 
dian to give the word to fire; but the person of the latter was fully ex- 
posed and.with the most striking effect, as he stood erect in the stern, 
stripped to the waist, and with every muscle in his swarthy frame | 
brought into action as he plied his flashing paddle. His long hair | 
streamed on the wind, and with piercing eyes and features strained | 
with eager and intense excitement, gave an almost unearthly aspect to 
his countenance. The dogged and listless look which characterized him 
a few hours before, seemed to have been thrown off with the tattered garb 
that disguised without covering his person; and the keen-eyed, clean- 
limbed hunter now revealed to view, bore no more resemblarce to the 
sullen and shabby vagrant of yesterday, than does a thorough-bred and 
mettlesome racer, spurning the green turf with glowing hoof, to the 
ricketty and broken-down hackney that steals through the dirt suburbs 
of a city. Theludicrous cries, however, that broke from him at him every 
moment, afforded a most whimsical contrast to his picturesque appear- 
ance. ‘‘Yarh! whiteman!’—‘‘San Marie! no fire!’—‘« Howh! diable 
Poagun !”*—<* Dame de Lorette! Corlaer,t be ready—Sacre—Weenuc !” 
and a dozen other epithets and exclamations, Catholic and heathen, In- 
dian, English, and Canadian, burst in a torrent from his lips. Suddenly, 
however, discovering he had gained sufficiently upon the buck, he stopped 
paddling, and in good calm English, gave his directions to his companion 
as coolly as if now certain of the prize. 

The other thencovered the deer’s head with his rifle as he swam di- 
rectly from him, but still he waited for the proper moment. It came 
just as the buck touched the ground with his fore feet ; a projecting rock 
received him, and he reared his antlers high above the water, while his 
hinder parts were yet submerged in making good his landing. “ Fire!” 
cried the hunter, and at that instant the bail struck him in the spine a 
few inches behind the ears. The animal bent forward beneath the blow, 
and then endeavoring to raise his head, he toppled over backwards, and 
ay off the rock into the lake, an unresisting carcass. 

y skiff shot alongside the canoe at that instant; but though within 
hearing of all that passed, I was, of course, too late for ashot. The 
buck, which proved a noble fellow, was soon lifted into the boat, while 
together we pulled leisurely for the rendezvous on the opposite side of 
the lake. There the different members of the hunt came gradually drop- 
ping in, one after another. A yearling, with its horns yet in the velvet, 
and a doe in tolerable condition, were the only other fruits of the hunt. 
But all were loud in praising the buck as the finest and fattest that had 
been taken near the lake during the season. For several hours the 
woods rang with merriment, as, kindling our fires upon a broad rock, we 
feasted upon the spoils of the chase; and our revel was only brought to 
an end by the close of the day, when, embarking leisurely to steer for 
our camp, the echoing halloo of the last loiterer faded over the hills as 
his boat rounded the nearest headland, and finally left the shore to soli- 
tude and silence. 

The hunt is up— 
The merry woodland shout 
That rung these echoing glades about 
An hour agone 
Hath swept beyond the eastern hills ; 
Where pale and lone 
The moon her mystic circle fills. 
And now from thicket dark, 
When by the mist-wreathed river 
The firefly’s spark 
Will fitful quiver, 
And bubbles, round the lily’s cup, 
From lurking trout come coursing up— 
The doe hath led her fawn to drink, 
While scared by step so near, 
Uprising from the sedgy brink, 
The lonely bittern’s cry will sink 
Upon the hunter’s ear; 
Who, startled from his early sleep, 
Lists for some sounds approaching nigher— 
Half-dreaming lists—then turns to heap 
Another faggot on his fire, 
And then again, in dreams, once more 
Pursues his quarry by the shore. 





* Poagun, or Tmewawgun, “ Pipe’? was a name he gave my friend, “ The Barrister ”’ 
+ New Yorker. 





Pedestrianism. 


THE TWENTY MILE MATCH AGAINST TIME, FOR ONE,HUNDRED POUNDS 
A 


SIDE, 

The sporting wager of £100, by Mr. G——, on time, against the like 
amount of Mr. F——’s victorias, to produce a youth under 20 years of age 
to walk 20 miles within three hours, on a fair turnpike-road, was brought 
to issue on Saturday week, at Red Hill, Bucks, a couple of miles beyond 
the town of Uxbridge. A brief notice of the result was given in our 
** Town Edition” last week, to which we now add the following details :— 
With regard to the practicability of the undertaking, the ensuing resume 
of the best performances of the most celebrated modern pedestrians, will 
doubtless prove interesting to many readers, as exhibiting, at a glance, 
what has been done by fair toe and heel walking. For the purpose of 
showing the progressive improvement in style and speed, the summary is 
here thrown into chronological order :— 

For many years the feat of Captain Parker, who walked seven miles 
within the hour, remained unsurpassed. In October, 1842, Westhall be- 
gan his career by beating Mr. M‘Ray, at Acton Bottom, doing six miles in 

min., and in January following he distanced Mountjoy, in a six mile 
spin, in 48min. 55sec. Nevertheless, these were then thought such “ out- 
| of-all-caleulation” achievements, that in 1844 Charles Powell was con- 
sidered a promising aspirant for accomplishing six miles in 54min. and a 


through the same year of grace, Westhall beat East, 10 miles, in lh. 30 
min., and, thenceforward, the leading peds have walked at an increased 


5sec., beating Haines, who had five minutes’ start! In 1846, Powell and 
Bradshaw walked a seven mile match, wherein the winner was said to have 
completed the distance in 57min. 13sec., but the mile proved to have been 
a short one. In 1847, George Bradshaw, in a 20 mile match (wherein he 
gave Powell 3smin.), walked 10 miles in lh. 28min. 30sec., but gave in ex- 
hausted at the 14th. In August of the same year he failed, by 40sec., in 
attempting seven miles within the hour, at Gravesend. We may notice, 
en passant, that Mr. Thomas, an amateur, walked 21 miles in 3h. 2min., 
at Sunbury Common, in January of the above year—a very creditable per- 
formance. In July, 1848, James Brian walked six miles under 52min., on 
a most severe and hilly mile, at Horn’s Cross, Greenhithe, defeating Ben- 
jamin Wright ; in this match the “little one” covered the first mile in 
7min. 30sec. On the 3lst of January, Charles Westhall threw all pre- 
vious performances in the shade, by walking 103 miles in 1h. 30min., on 
turf, at Stafford; but on the 8th of May he lost a match to perform 14 
miles within two hours, at Bellevue, being out of condition. He also failed 
in an attempt to walk 10 miles in 1h. 27min., on grass, at Huddersfield, 
May 22d. In June, Westhall walked seven miles considerably within the 
hour, at Derby ; and on the 17th of August publicly set at rest the ques- 
tion of the practicability of walking 20 miles in three hours. This per- 
formance arose from a bet for £100 a side, between Lord Caledon and the 
Marquis of Waterford ; the one maintaining the possibility of procuring 
a man to cover the distance, the other negativing the same. On this oc- 
casion ‘“‘ The Champion Walker” covered a measured mile at Harlington! 
20 times in 2h. 57min. 30sec.! The first of the following month Westhall 
walked seven miles, at Gravesend, in 57min. 30sec., and won a hurdle race 
of 440 yards, against H. Reed and an amateur, on the same day. In Oc- 
tober, 1848, Charles Powell walked seven miles in 59min. 44sec., at Chi- 
chester. In June, James Smith (known as Old Smith) beat Smith of 
Worcester, 10 miles, walking the distance in 1h. 33min., (the latter part 
after stopping to put on his coat). In September, the same “ old gentle- 
man” bowled over Bates, in a 20 miles match, doing the first 10 miles in 1h. 
28min. 10sec., with ease, when the competition was virtually over. In 
November, Smith met Charles Powell at Chichester, and walked 10 miles 
in lh. 28min. 10sec., within himself! Wright, of Bermondsey, also made 
some good time; on a terrible road, in heavy rain, he walked 10 miles, on 
the of of February, in 1h. 31min. 15sec., and in October, 18 of his 20 miles 
match with East were covered in 2h. 44min. 40sec., East having given in 
atthe 17th. On Feb. 2, 1849, James Brian completed seven miles in 59min. 
10sec., ina match with Steadman, wherein he could have decreased the 
time had he been calledon to do so. On the 21st of the same month he 





* The river of which this Lake is the fountain head. forms s confluence with the Hud- 
-gon at Luzerne, a beautiful village about 25 miles west of Saratoga. 


beat Mr. Thomas in a 12 miles match, doing 10 miles in 1h. 30min., in his 








own way. In March, Westhall walked 25 miles against Butler, at Sun- 





a 
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bury, but as he made this a “‘ waiting race,” the time is unimportant, ex- 
cept to remark, by way of proof, that the speed and stamina of our pedes- 
trians have improved, that the best time on record of performing 25 miles, 
up to this period, was that of Bradshaw, who, in his victory over Robert 


Fuller, walked that distance in 8h. 59min. ; while Westhall, latterly with 
_ his coat on, and no competitor, completed the quarter hundred in 3h. 58 


min. 45sec. In April, Westhall,a fourth time, did seven miles in the 
hour, at Southall; and on the 23d of July, walked 14 miles in lh. 57min. 
45sec., against time, at Bayswater. In his match with ‘“‘ Old Smith,” at 
Witham, in November, Westhall did 15 miles in 2h. 9min. 53sec. In Feb- 
ruary, 1849, “‘ Old Smith” showed some < tal] walking” in his 20 miles 
match with Wright, of Bermondsey, waiting on his man, who walked 
amazingly well, to the 15th mile, and winning in 2h. 58min. 20sec.! In 
June, Smith tried an hour’s walking at Ipswich, against time, and was 
stated to have covered seven miles in 55$min., (?) when he declined pro- 
ceeding further. In his match with Westhall, in November, he walked 
14 miles in 2h. 40scc., when he gave in from illness. In December, he 
walked seven miles in 58min. l3sec., for acup, at Bayswater. In Decem- 
ber last, W. Spooner, a lad of 19, in his match with Thomas, at Shrews- 
bury, walked 10 miles in 1h. 29min., not being pressed towards the end. 
On Monday week, Westhall walked 20 miles in oh. 57min. 55sec., at Bays- 
water. And this brings us to the present undertaking. 
_ It will be seen that, in the foregoing review, many questions, frequently 
iterated by correspondents, are answered, and, by carefully conning the 
data here furnished, those unacquainted or unobservant of pedestrian 
proceedings may form an idea of what is and what is not within the limits 
of practicability by ‘‘ crack” men, under fair average circumstances of 
weather, road, and condition. The failure of Young Spooner, in an at- 
tempt precisely similar to the one before us, had given confidence to 
the backers of ‘ time,” and accordingly, so soon as it became known that 
Ferguson, who had been recently defeated by Spooner in a short spin of 
four miles, was the youth selected, 6 and 7 to 4 against the “ young ’un” 
were the ruling market prices. The latter was the quotation when the 
ye interested arrived on the ground ; indeed, those who stood against 
ld Time refused to stand the risk at less than 2to 1. The recent absurd 
and mischievous interference with the interests of the struggling inn- 
holders and the pleasures of the people, within the boundaries of Middle- 
sex, rendering the procuring of a level mile difficult, a trip into Bucking- 
hamshire was decided on, and after a drive through Acton, Ealing, Hayes, 
and Uxbridge, the journeyers crossed the Coline into Bucks, where, near 
Denham Park, at the very top of Red Hill, a level table land, well adapted 
for pedestrian purposes, was chosen, a mile beg measured, beginning 
about 200 yards beyond the Hare and Hounds, The ground was excellent, 
being firm, compact drift, sound, and well drained, in consequence of its 
lofty situation, the only drawback to those who did not or could not follow 
the man being its serpentine form, which prevented any view of the pe- 
destrian beyond 300 or 400 yards. With the exception of a moderate ac- 
clivity at the starting end, it was a satisfactory level. Ata little before 
half-past one the lad appeared, a lathy, wiry, fair-complexioned, of clean, 
light, yet muscular proportions; his height was 5ft. 6in., his weight 8st. 
91b. His training, by Charley Jenkinson (the London Stag), showed much 
care, and, considering that a few days at Sutton and a few more on the 
Spot, was all the time allowed, was creditable both to the youth and his 
adviser, Mr. James Bland, under whose countenance he was selected and 
prepared for the task. The day was moderately warm, though cloudy, 
and a gentle refreshing west wind rather favored the walker than embar- 
rassed him. At going off, his style and action elicited general approba- 
tion, which increased as the match progressed. The first six miles scarcely 
call for notice, as they were so uniformly and evenly walked in 58min. 
39sec. as to sadly shake the confidence of those who stood against the ju- 
venile performer. This was evidenced by offers to lay even on the lad, 
which, on the 10th mile being completed in 1h. 25min., changed to odds 
upon his succeeding in the task. At the 14th, 2h. 20sec. had elapsed, 
leaving one hour, minus a little more than a quarter of a minute, to finish 
the balance of six miles; 6 to 4 went begging. In the 16th mile Fergu- 
son exhibited symptoms of fatigue, and several times partook of tea, Xc. ; 
in the 18th unequivocal symptoms of distress were apparent, his pace fell 
off, and his step was, at intervals, unsteady. This was owing, as it ap- 
pears, to cramp in the muscles of the right thigh, which became promi- 
nently knotted as he turned upwards for the 19th; indeed, he dwelt a few 
seconds upon the scratch, to imbibe a little stimulant and receive a hasty 
hand-rubbing. At this juncture, too, the gathering clouds sent down a 
few large spots of rain, as a forewarning of the heavy showers shortly to 
ensue. Ferguson gamely shook off the impediments, and, struggling on, 
finished the 20 miles in 2h. 5£min. 17sec., thus winning with 1min. 43sec. 
in hand. We subjoin the time of each two miles :— 


H. M. 8. H. M. 8. 
Be Ra sraangaie dita iiieiews 0 15 57 | 12 miles....... lihandtaihahie 148 3 
RL cBacbiavdinteames o> O 32 45114 miles.....c- iddekaien alienate 2 020 
UNG AAs bveesennevece O 49 56 | 16 miles........ccceseeee 218 6 
ee ee ee ae 2¢  ~ Seeepee secem 2 37 48 
SP Es Gviiewa csineess DD Wh ks vccndseenonmas 2 58 17 


No sooner was Ferguson carried into the nearest hostelrie than the 
threatening over head became earnest, and happy were they who were 
in covered vehicles. Numerous parties dispersed themselves in Uxbridge, 
and formed little groups, defying the wet without with wet within, to the 
profit of the folks thereabouts. Ferguson himself, after joining company 
at the festive board, returned to town, and showed at his patron’s, in 
George-yard, Grosvenor-square. He is acivil, courageous, and clever 
lad, and doubtless will receive golden fokens of the ‘“ golden opinions” 
which his conduct in this match has earned for him. 

Bell’s Life in London, April 14 


From “ Bell’s Life in London,”’ April 7. 


SPOONER’S SEVEN MILES MATCH. 

Young Spooner made his debut to the Southampton sporting fraternity 
on Monday, having been backed to walk seven miles within the hour, for, 
it was said, £50, on Day’s Cricket Ground. Spooner, in company with 
Smith, his trainer, arrived on Saturday, and his youthful appearance at 
once set the odds in favor of “‘ time,” and a great many bets were made 
against him. However, when he came to the scratch, notwithstanding a 
very boisterous wind greeted him, his well knit, muscular frame told in 
his favor, and many of those who had previously backed time were anxious 
to hedge. 

He ae on his arduous undertaking at three o’clock, in the presence 
of a goodly assemblage, and during the whole of the race appeared but 
little fatigued, with the exception of the last mile, and even then he was 
not distressed. A sporting ‘‘ gent,” however, with more pence than wis- 
dom, offered a bet of £10 to £1 against his accomplishing the task. It 
was eagerly accepted by a well-known knowing one in all sporting mat- 
ters, and the result shows that his judgment was not misapplied. There 
was but one opinion as to the style of Spooner’s performance, and at the 
conclusion of the match he was heartily greeted with cheers from all sides. 
After a short interval in dressing, &., he re-appeared on the ground as 
fresh and as lively as a kitten. The following is the time :— 





M. 8. M. 8. 
1 mile in..... coccccccccce 8 16 | S milewin...ccccccccccsee 438 17 
2 miles im...i.s- eee ees SO (GP EO sce ccctecvcesse SE 8S 
8 miles in.......++. eb eated 26 O17 milesin........cccccce. 59 304 
4 miles Pass sites evisbe . 34 54 


Thus winning by 293 seconds. 





Westhall versus Time.—Qn Monday last several hundred persons as- 
sembled at the Flora Grounds, Bayswater, to witness Charles Westhall, of 
London, walk 20 miles in three hours, for, it is said, £50, given by Mr. 
Cheese, the proprietor of the gardens. Westhall at starting had the call 
of “‘ Old Time” in the betting at 6 to 4, but little or no money was specu- 
lated. He set off at a very sharp pace, which he maintained for 10 miles, 
when he began to show symptoms of distress, and the pace became slow 
for half a mile, when he again recovered himself, and completed his ar- 
duous undertaking in 2 hours 57min. 55sec. 

The Championship.—Bendigo and Paddock.—The domicile of Ben 
Caunt, the Coach and Horses, St. Martin’s-lane,was well attended on Tues- 
day evening, to witness the posting of the fifth deposit for the ‘‘ mill” be- 
tween Bendigo and Paddock. The new room was opened for the first time, 
and much admired. Paddock was present, and looked blooming. The re- 
nowned Bendigo patronised his holiday friends at Nottingham. The flim- 
sies were forthcoming at the call of “ time,” and all wagged merrily for 
the evening. Nothing was done respecting the alteration of the day, but 
it is believed Thursday will be substituted for Tuesday, and all bets must 
be made subject to this alteration. 

Matrimony Made Easy ; or How to Win a Lover,—Professor Liston, 
20 Wilmot-street, Brunswick-square, London, will send free to any ad- 
dress, on receipt of thirteen uncut postage-stamps, plain directions to en- 
able ladies or gentlemen to win the devoted affections of as many of the 
opposite sex as their hearts may desire. The process is as simple as the 
shaking of hands, but so captivating and enthralling that the most fickle 
or cold-hearted cannot resist its influence. Young and old, peer and 

eress, as well as the peasant, must bow alike to its potent charms ; and 

ast, though not least, it can be arranged with such ease and delicacy 


that detection is impossible. 
Birmingham Mercury of Saturday, April 13th, 1850, 
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RACES AND MATCHES TO COME 


Cincinnati, Ohio..... Queen City Trotting Course, Monday, May 18. 

“ “ Pt ose Queen City Race Course, Tuesday, June 4. 
Nasnvitie, Tenn.... Walnut Course, Spring Meeting, third Tuesday, 21st May. 
New Yore.......... Union Course, L. I., Trotting Meeting, in April and May. 
New On.eans, La.... Metairie Course, Jockey Club Fall Meeting, November. 
Provinawce, R.1..... Washington Trotting Course, Wednesday, May 29. 


Sr. Hyacintue, Can.. Sweepstakes, August, 1850. 


On Dits in Sporting Circles. 


Trotting on the Island.—Some fine sport is expected on Monday next, 
on the Centreville Course. Lady Suffolk, Lady Moscow, and Confidence, 














are entered for a purse of $300, two mile heats, in harness, and we ex- | 


pect all New York will be there. 

To-day (Saturday), Reindeer and John May will trot over the Union 
Course for $500 a side, p. p., two mile heats, to wagons. The horses to 
start at two o’clock. Don’t fail to be on hand. 


—— 


Pedestrian Challenge.—Mike Murphy having, a short time back, chal- 
lenged Tom Williams to the following performance, viz. : to draw a sulky 
one mile, to drive a wheelbarrow one mile, to pick up fifty stones placed 
a yard apart, to run one mile, and walk one mile, Williams hereby begs 
to state, that he is ready and willing to make the match for one or two 
hundred dollars, and will be happy to meet Murphy, any evening next 
week, at Mr. Dent’s, Main Street, Brooklyn. Williams also states that he 
is ready to accommodate Ambrose on the same terms, or for a spin of five 
or ten miles. 


Cricket.—On Wednesday next (15th inst.), the New York Cricket Club 
intend having their opening game, and, should the weather be propitious, 
a good day’s play must follow. The ground presents every facility for a 
fine game; it has been made perfectly level, and appears like a beautiful 
bowling green, which in factit is. All cricketers are invited to attend- 
Play will be called at 10 o’clock. 


Bear a hand there, gentlemen of the Yacht Club, and all you that want 
a fast and pretty craft. Overhaul the “Spirit” for the notice of the 
* Yacht Sybil for sale,” and ‘‘ when found make a (good) note,” and go 
and buy her, if you want a boat as is a boat, and a couple of ‘first’ prizes 
at the next regatta in June. 





UNION COURSE, L. I. 
FRIDAY, May 3, 1850—Purse and Stake $350, Mile heats, best 3 in 5. to 250lb. wagons. 


Geo. Spicer’s br. g Arab. ......ccceccccceccceccccccee euneecsccsseccsceces i & 
W. S. Reed’s b. g. Dutch eg A et SN ERE PS ee eee 00 2 
F. Johnson’s b. g. Johnsons Cott .... 2... 2c cceccccccccccceccccccsescssccess 00 3 


Time of best heat, 2:49. 
Arab won handily. Our report of the trot has been mislaid, and we 


can only remember the particulars above. 


MONDAY, May 6, 1850—Match for $1000, Four mile heats, to 250lb. wagons. 
Mr. McClintock’s br. m. Sally Gr 
C, Breen S We. Ws Fem O0G,. «0 cece cece ciesndeeteccccccnececccccvsecscvecsees seeee 

Time, 18:56. A shaft of the wagon of Isadora broke on the second mile. 
SAME DAY—Match for $200 aside, Three mile heats, wagon and driver to weigh 
3501bs. ; 
Mr. Sanford’s ch. m. Bimpress. .... 0... ccccccccccccccccccccvccces eves cece cone 211 
Bip. Bamibha’e DB. wn. BERGE. «oo oi ac ccc dicccs cece ccc c ccs cccc cece cece cece ccenes 1 2 
Time, 9:414—9:43—9:45. 
SAME DAY—Purse $150. Two mile heats, in harness. 








8. M. MeLaughlin’s ch. g. Confidence ...... cece ccecccccccccccsccsce cece cess $2 4 
H. Jones’s b. g. Tom Carnley, (formerly Jack Rossiter) ........ 2... -.6. see eee 122 
Time of First Heat. Time of Second Heat. Time of Third Heat. 
Time Ist mile ......... 2:40 | Time lat mile ....... 2:414| Time Ist mile ....... 2:42 
Te TS enna cones SORE. UR SS asad 2:504 a. Ci 

PR kd ie einwawie 5:40 ES drwae bates §:32 | rae 5:344 
TUESDAY, May 7—Match for $500, Two mile heats, under the saddle. 
ee Ee i BI Gs a Are cndes dx 00 wbce case secaedewesen ones sees eeus 2.2 
ED NC, OR, BRN Ba io ie tire ben 0 ond caine cet dip y.cc.cpeecpcecese cass 2 dist. 


Time, 6:01—5:56. 
WEDNESDAY, May 8—Purse $250, with an inside stake of $200 each, Two mile heats, 
under the saddle. 
es er LOE IRE TE Po 5 cid aviccicndc cece rece ceetes cues cduvdeceseds 1 
I BE Mi ale ob kk han tie Gh adine een us eee c peedbes’t senncecnue 2 
Time, 5:20—5:29}. * 


Won handily by Polk, who had it all his own way. 

The second trot, for a purse and stake of $250, mile heats, best 3 in 5, 
in harness, between Johnson’s Colt and Arab, did not take place, the for- 
mer paying forfeit. 


LE 


CENTREVILLE TROTTING COURSE, L. I. 

FRIDAY, May 3, 1850—Match for $200, Mile heats, under the saddle. 
on cca aces Diep bec acaba cou mocmnh ae ence bush 2 
Te OE, I ig oink oe Sarde ane Bind ed dan Sedae vovsiaste cccatees 1 

Time, 2:474—2:43}—2:45. 

Old John was the favorite, and after the first heat odds in his favor of 
$20 to $5 were freely offered and taken. The brown horse, however, 
won with ease, at an exereising gait. 


TUESDAY, May 7, 1850—Purse $250, Mile heats, best 3 in 5, in harness. 
I I aia a once case occ cvupeedecves sccccscepeeseeieen 
Fe II ao od Be hain 8a chide eSaw debedbe sce cde ceecceoucees 


An enormous crowd were in attendance to see this trot; we do not re- 
collect to have seen so many vehicles together for years. They numbered 
from 500 to 600! The old grey mare was the favorite at 100 to 60, and 
after three or four false starts went off cleverly, was never headed, and 
without a break, distanced Lady Moscow in 2:33. She could have gone 
in the twenties had she been put up. The bay mare was so much excited 
that she broke continually. 


NEWMARKET (Va.) RACES, 





TUESDAY, April 30—Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, colts 86lbs., fillies 83lbs. Four subs. 
at $100 each, h. ft. Mile heats. 

C. & N. Green’s b. f. by Boston, out of Emily Thomas...................... a 

John Belcher’s ch. c. by Billy Townes, out of Sky Lark.................... 3132 2 


James Talliey’s ch. f. Lady Fairfield, by Childe Harold, out of Betsy White.. 0 
©. P. Mare’s eh. ¢.. hy Bogtom, Out Of Camery ....... 2... ccccccccccccccccccccece 
Time, 1:564—1:53—1 :55—1:574. 

A beautifully contested race throughout—and time very good, consi- 
dering the state of the track, which, though apparently in good order, 
was very dead, from recent rains. 

WEDNESDAY, May 1—Proprietor’s Purse $200, for all ages. 3 yr. olds carrying 86lbs.— 
4, 100—5, 110—6, 118—7 and upwards, 124—allowimg 3lbs. to mares and geldings. 
Two mile heats. 

John M. Botts’s ch. h. Financier, by Boston, out of Rosalie Somers by Sir Charles, 


ak hh.n6dcaa dee hed iendoes c0as cane te tenth den pe nee o0pmecep adds brsecsse oem a 2 
John Belcher’s b. h. by Boston, dam by Imp. Priam, 4 yrs...................... 3 2 
O. P. Hare’s ch. g. Pericles, by Boston, out of Canary, 4 yrs.................... 2 dist 


Time, 3:55—3:52. 
Tao ay, May 2—Jockey Club Purse $300, for all ages, weights as before, Three mile 
eats. 


James Talley’s b. m. Oratrir, by Orator, out of Sarah Washington, 4 yrs.......... i 
John Belcher’s b. m. by Prophet, dam by Imp. Priam, 4 yrs....................., 2 2 
O. P. Hare’s gr. m. Bostona, by Boston, out of Andrewetta, 7 yrs................. dist. 


Time, 6:02—6:08. Bostona was amiss. 
An interesting and mirth-moving mule race took place after the main 


race—an account of which, with all the kicking and plunging, has been 
promised us by a friend. Petersburg Intelligencer. 





TROTTING AT MOBILE. 
Mostte, Ala., April 29th, 1850. 

I intended to give you a touch of ink for the “ Spirit,” de- 
tailing the sporting matter of the past week, it having been the meeting 
of the Mobile Trotting Club. You will doubtless notice the daily reports 
in our city papers, but I intend, in conjunction with the reporter of the 
Club, to forward you a condensed report, with local remarks, in time for 
your next number, as this day’s mai] would not reach in time for the num- 
ber of next week (11th.) So if you do no better, you can expect it. 

I have not written for a long time, partly from want of interesting ma- 


— but chiefly from the opinion I entertain that they are not of much 
worth. 


f 


CHAMPAGNE! 
ORIGINAL—BY BOB LIVELY. 
How bright the golden liquid shines 
About the goblet’s brim, 
And swiftly rise the bubbles bright 
That o’er the surface swim. 
Fill high each glass, my merry men, 
For pleasure here shall reign, 
We'll e’en forget dull care awhile, 
In bumpers of Champagne. 


See ranged around the festive board, 
Like soldiers, all arrayed, 

The long necked bottles stoutly stand, 
All steadily displayed. 

Each in his suit of glossy black, 
And silver helmet bright, 

And each dark jacket turned away 
With labelled facing white. 


Confined like genii in deep cell, 
Bound down by iron chain, 

Within each tall dark prison, lies 
The gay and bright Champagne. 

But cut the bond that now confines 
The beverage of kings, 

And forth, with merry shout of joy, 
The sparkling liquid springs. 

Then fill, my lads, the goblet bright, 
Fill, fill e’en to the brim, 

While mounting to the surface bright, 
The dancing bubbles swim. 

Pledge each his favorite fair one now, 
And let bright pleasure reign, 

Hurrah! we will forget dull care 
In bumpers of Champagne. 


TROTTING AT BALTIMORE. 
Ba.timmore, May 8th, 1850. 

Dear Sir.—We are at last on the eve, after many baffled efforts, of re- 
storing am amusement to those who are fond of that noble animal, the 
horse, and who take an interest in his brilliant performances. 

It is well known to you that for the last six or seven years we have had 
no trotting course or organized club in Baltimore, and those gentlemen 
having fast roadsters have been compelled to test their going at random, 
in occasional friendly contests, and in situations not favorable to the pro- 
duction of speed or improvement in fast driving. 

We formerly had a trotting course located at Kingsbury (and an asso- 
ciation known as the “‘ Kingsbury Trotting Club”). The course is an 
upland, situated about four miles from the eastern limits of our city, 
upon the margin! of ‘“‘Herring Run,” a pleasant stream skirted with 
woods, flowing gracefully round the base of the ‘‘ home turn” ; and after 
meandering in entangled sweeps, for several miles, in curvatures and 
straits, now broad, now narrow, now shallow, and now deep, pours the 
tribute of its waters, and schools of finny tribes nurtured in its bosom, 
into the beautiful Patapsco. 

This course, which formerly afforded diversions to our citizens, was 
commenced some ten years ago, under favorable omens of success; but 
the establishment falling into the hands of persons of limited means, of 
little experience, and no practical taste for trotting, and at the same time 
other malign influences operating, it first languished, and thendied. Di- 
lapidation destroyed its gates and pickets, and conflagration its stands. 
The plough of the farmer was at last turned upon the course itself, and 
it was finally devoted to the ignoble purpose of raising corn, cabbages, 
and turnips. 

The house, to which is attached about fifty or more acres, has always 
been well known as the pleasantest terminus of a drive, upon a compara- 
tively good road—the best out of our city—susceptible of great improve- 
ment, with little expense, and productive of an increased and increasing 
income, which, in a few years, would triplicate the expenditure of its cut- 
tings and reparations. The Turnpike Road Company are dull in not 
discerning this fact. 

The hotel and grounds, known as Kingsbury, have recently been leased 
for a term of years by Mr. Jessee Owings, a native of Baltimore, and son 
of Captain Samuel Owings, for the express purpose of establishing a 
‘* Trotting Course,” and, by liberal purses spring and fall, or from time 
to time, invite to the Baltimore track our fellow citizens of Boston, New 
York, and Philadelphia, to meet us in the contests—contests at once manly 
and exciting—and when under the direction of a liberal Proprietor, and 
a respectable and intelligent membership, no less innocent than useful as 
asocial‘amusement. Mr. Owings, the Proprietor, is a gentleman of much 
experience, and is well known as possessing taste and judgment. 

The Proprietor, for the purpose above stated, has gone to considerable 
expense in effecting the measurement and survey of a new course. It has 
the form of an elipsis, with easy turns. It is overamile by eighteen 
inches, on the line of travel, with a gradual upward inclination on the 
back stretch, and with an almost imperceptible descending one in coming 
home to the stand. The track has been graded, ploughed, harrowed, and 
rolled. He has erected stables, stands, and pickets, built bridges, and is 
making all necessary arrangements for permanently establishing one of 
the most beautiful trotting courses in the United States. 

The want of a course was felt for a long time by the amateurs of Bal- 
timore, and was a drawback upon many gentlemen in obtaining fast 
teams, having no one good road to exercise, and thereby develope and pre- 
serve the best properties of their horses; hence it is our fast stock, ob- 
tained at high cost, have heretofore retrograded, rather than improved, 
under our domestic management. 

Since the enterprise has commenced, and the track opened for training, 
it has awakened a deep interest in all classes in our community, and there 
has flowed toward it, with the promise of an abundant increase, a liberal 
and unexpected patronage. No less than from twenty to twenty-five 
horses are now in exercise, and morning and evening, to crowds of specta- 
tors, are exhibited agreeable contests of speed in their daily brushings. 

We cannot but wish Mr. Owings great success, in an undertaking that 
merits commendation, not only from professional horsemen, but from 
amateur drivers, having a taste for ‘“ quick work,” and who take plea- 
sure in the sports of the Trotting Turf. 

A very numerous subscription list already graces our club, among 
whom are many of our citizens, distinguished for their education, wealth 
and standing, under whose co-operation, with that of the proprietor, the 
best results are anticipated. 

The truth is, trotting has become a national characteristic, and we in- 
tend to participate in the sport, and have a share of its glory and renown. 

The spring has opened by a promising school of good horses, and the 
«ery is still they come.” Our dealers visiting the North, and exploring 
the great West, have brought with them many fine nags, which are in de- 
mand, and bring remunerating prices. Several of our gentlemen of 
wealth in various portions of the State, who are engaged in agricultural 
pursuits, are turning their attention to breeding, and to the procuring 
stock for the purpose of improving the trotting horse. A Messenger, a 
Mambrino, an Abdallah, a Barb or Canadian, of any reputation, sell well 

We have heretofore been slow in the braces, but you may regard Old 
Baltimore (God bless her!) as having repudiated the “‘ slow line,”—the 


b’hoys, as well as old sober-sides, are all going for the ‘‘ two-forties.” We 
shall soon invite our sister cities to a generous competition, and I am no 
prophet if we are not, in a few years, as distinguished for ‘‘ fast ones” as 
we are for some of our other metropolitan peculiarities. Remember that 
Maryland, in the “ olden times,” possessed the best blood in the country. 
Virginia has drawn from our fountain, and through her Maryland blood 
has been diffused South, South-west, and West ; there is enough of it lin- 
gering in our counties to form the finest trotters in the world. 

Again, there is a go-ahead peculiarity in everything Baltimore adopts, 
that disdains mediocre pretensions, and forbids us being left behind 
| ** panting in the vale.” NGSBURY. 














May 11, 


SPORTING ITEMS IN BOSTON. 

Hiram Wooprvrr, whose name is so closely identified with most of 
great performances on the American Trotting Turf, has renewed his 1 
of the Cambridge Park Course, near Boston, as well as the hotel adjoj 
ing. ‘‘ Hiram” has been looked upon, andI believe with justice ~ od 
of the best trainers and drivers of trotting horses in the country; a4 
notwithstanding the severe course of training he is compelled continual! 
to undergo, he never gets off his feed, or courage; while he can now ed 
as much foot as when in his “colt form,” carrying feather weights! The 
spring campaign over the Cambridge Park, will commence on Tuesday, Ma 
21st, with a trial of speed between the celebrated trotting horses « Tom 
Carnley” (formerly Jack Rossiter) and ‘ Pelham,” of your city; the 
former, if I mistake not, has trotted a mile, in harness, in 2:30, while 
the latter has spun his mile before a sulkey in 2:28!! 

Itis the intention of Woodruff, during the spring campaign, to offer 
such prizes to be contended for, as will induce the owners of the best 
trotting stock in the country to pay him a visit. There are attached to 
his hotel, large and well ventilated box stalls for the accommodation of 
sportsmen who bring their horses from the neighboring cities, while his 
hotel department will be under the supervision of a gentleman of tact 
and experience, whose aim will be to make every one comfortable and at 
home! Hiram has, I learn, a string of green things, whom he thinks 
promise to go low down in the thirties when put up. 

Grorce Epwarps, at Porter’s stables, near the course, has also a fine 
string ; among them are some “ dark ones” that will, he thinks, before 
the season is out, knock the centre ‘ plumb out of 2:30!” 

WiLi1AM Wooprurr having leased the Elm Hotel, near the course, is 
‘* laying himself out” to make those of his friends happy who may give 
him a call, besides having some “ top sawyers” in his stables to show 
them. 

Uncle Zack Porrer, as well known to all the lovers of good eating and 
drinking in our metropolis, as is Frank’s to the habitues of the « Spirit” 
Office, is also making extensive preparations for the spring and summer 
campaign. Who that has ever eaten a game supper or dinner, such as 
this prince of caterers serves, can prevent exclaiming, “ long life and hap- 
piness to Uncle Zack! !” 

I am informed by some of the knowing and ‘fast men” about town, 
that a number of extraordinarily fast green horses are now in training, 
and will make their debut early in June next, as Hiram has on the tapis 
quite a sporting affair for the 5th of June, of which, if matured, due no- 
tice will be given. Truly yours, Acorn. 


the 
ease 





SPORTING EPISTLE FROM FLORIDA. 
Quincy, Florida, April 30th. 1850. 

My dear Sir.—Do not be alarmed, when you recognise my hand writ- 
ing !—there is no six column story of a Camp Hunt to follow. In fact, I 
have not made up my mind what I am to write about, but this pleasant 
Spring morning, (like Hotspur’s pest,) ‘shines so brisk, and smells so 
sweet,” I must write to you, as I have no one to talk tome. I would that 
I could work myself into a little bad humor, however, in order to do jus- 
tice on a very imaginative Pennsylvania correspondent of ycurs, who, a 
couple of months ago, gave an account of an Indian scrape—the one, I 
mean, who started to ride 30 or 40 miles across the country, in the cool 
of the evening. He chose his locality badly, for I know the ground about 
Florida city (as he calls it), and there the Indians were not, during the 
war. His Indians shot arrows and muskets. I heard the war-whoop on 
several occasions, but never accompanied by the whistle of an arrow, or 
the report of a musket in an Indian’s hand. Why, they scorned them! 
He must have sought long to find a piney-woodsman who cou/d get lost in 
aswamp. And that panther! what very peculiar eyes he must have had, 
that shone so bright in the utter darkness of the night! for, mind you, 
our new Munchausen could not build a fire for fear of the Indians. I have 
seen panther’s eyes at night, but never, except when reflecting fire-light. 
Our friend shoots as well, too, with the rifle as with the long bow,as any 
one will acknowledge, when he learns that our hero wheeled in the sad- 
dle, and with his horse at speed, killed Indians in pursuit. Faugh! a 
little civet, if you please. But perhaps the gentleman ‘“ was only jok- 
ing.” 

We have-had a fine sporting season. The quail were numerous, and 
though the shooting is difficult, owing to thickets and briars, a great many 
were bagged. There being only three or four of us in the country who 
shoot over a dog, we enjoy almost a monopoly. Let me tell you of my 
pet dog, Don, a pointer of my raising and breaking. From the first he 
was staunch and true over quail. When I found woodcock (of which more 
anon,) of his own accord he gave up his wide range and hunted close. 
On snipe he bothered a little, but soon got thehang of them. Though he 
disliked water, yet as soon as he had learned to connect the report of my 
gun with the splash in the lake, he took water like a poodle, and would 
have a crippled duck, if it was to be had. To wind up, I took him deer- 
hunting, and when at a stand for them, he would not move a muscle, even 
if the deer almost ran over him, until I fired, and then he would dash like 
a greyhound, and hold like a bull-dog. 

For the first time since I have lived in this country, we have had good 
sport after woodcock. I never hadseen more than one inaday. Through 
November and December, on any drizzly day, we could find them, and 
make a pretty good bag, say sixteen on an average, toagun. But if the 
sun shone clear and bright, in vain would we hunt the most tangled brakes 
—the most inaccessible thickets—never could we find one. What became 
of them? 

The brent and duck shooting at Lake Jackson, was not so good as usual, 
but the snipe were numerous and lay well to thedogs. My brother killed 
123 of the long-bills in two days’ shooting. 

I have hunted deer but little, and have not much to report, but I must 
tell you of my last adventure. We were to make a favorite drive called 
‘* The Rocky Rest.” As five or six of us were cantering along to our 
stands, we were talking of hunting, and I remarked that I never had had 
three deer at a time run to me but twice in my life, and that on both oc- 
casions I had the good fortune to bag them all with my two barrels. Well. 
I went to my old stand, and seated myself on a well-remembered log. 
Soon the dogs were heard, and soon the deer were afoot. Four or five of 
them were jumped, and the dogs were divided, and were running in every 
direction. I heard several guns fired, but no deer came to me. At last, 
while, like poor Chunky, I sat on my log “ cussing a spell,” I heard the 
bushes crash on my left and rear, and turning, saw a large doe come 
bounding down the hill into the drive. As she passed an open place about 
twenty-five steps from me, I fired, and she fell dead. Before I had riser 
from my seat, I saw two more deer dash up, and stop over the dead one- 
There they were, not twenty-five steps from me, the shoulder of one op- 
posite the ribs of the other. The pleasant thought passed through my 
mind, ‘ the third time, and the same good fortune.” As my gun explod- 
ed, instead of falling dead, they turned their heads without moving from 
their tracks, looked quietly at me, as if to ask, ‘‘ What is the meaning of 
all this?’ Though perfectly bewildered, I commenced re-loading, ané 
had nearly finished, when they bounded off and disappeared. I found out 
afterward, that the cartridge in my left barrel was too slack, and had 
dropped out in my canter of four or five miles. Mem. : puta wad on next 
time. 

We have had good sport fishing this Spring for our trout, which rise 
freely at a gaudy artificial fly. Will you tell me whether it is a black 


perch or a bass? It is the chub of Virginia, and the Welchman of lower 
North Carolina. If there is any doubt, I will send a drawing and descrip- 
tion for “«F. F.” Though he treats it with so much contempt, it is a game 
fish. I have caught several weighing six pounds this Spring. 

Should this meet the eye of “‘ G** pe L***,” in his far-off home, he may 
rest assured, that I seldom wet a line without thinking of the _— old 
times of Fort Barbour. Adios! Cor DE CHaSsE. 
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ALPHABETICAL LIST OF AMERICAN WINNING HORSES IN 1849—AT THREE MILE HEATS. 


COMPILED EXPRESSLY FOR THE NEW YORK SPIRIT OF THE TIMES. 





















































a= 
NAME. |COLOR. BIRE. DAM. OWNED OR ENTERED BY = om TIME. BEATING THE UNDERMENTIONED. | COURSE. DATE. FOL. 
cceccee ey Medoc ....|By Imp. Leviathan......+++++++++|A. H. Carnal.......| 400P |115)5:53—5:54 ..........++..| Yankee Sullivan.,........ en oeeeeeees (Sh . eee. |May 24. /210 
Finck Satin, eee : : sag Leviathan .|By Stockholder....+++++ee++s -++.|Oliver Towles.......| 950s |115}6:33—6:45 ............+.|Josephine Branch, Delta, and Cynthia Sue... Nashville, Tenn, eee May 18. 199 
Black Satin.....|br. g. Imp. Leviathan .|By Stockholder...++.+++++++++ees Oliver Towles.......| 300P |115/6:35—6:28 ........+++++.|Delta, and ch. m. by Imp. Priam.........:.. Nashville, Tenn....|June 2 . 282 
Black Satin.....|br. g. Imp. Leviathan .|By Stockholder.......++++++++++.|Oliver Towles.......| 3850p 115)6:043—5:48% ...++++.0++.|Little Emily....+.++sesseeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees.|Memphis, Tenn....|Nov. 1..|474 
Bostona ......+.|gr.m. Boston .eeeeeses Andrewetta by Andrew ....-+-.../Otway P, Hare .....|——P 115|5:58—5:59 .....+eseeeeee Free Trade. ...sesceeerecsecerceveeeccsvees Richmond, Va...... Oct. 25. 438 
Charmer ....... |b. m. Imp. Glencoe ...|Betsey Malone..+peeeeeseeeereees S. T. Taylor........| 600P 97 5:54—5:554—5:563 ......|Revenue and Jumping Mullet...............|Mobile, Ala........ Mar. 16.| 66 
Gane ....... m. Imp. Glencoe... Betsey Malone..s+ereeeeeeeeveces Thos. B. Patterson.. 400P 107 6:07 f—6:09§ «0+ see eeeeee Little Emily.....ssseeseeeceeveeeeeeeseces Montgomery, Ala.. Dec. 6... |522 
Charmer ....... |b. m. Imp. Glencoe ...|Betsey Malone..++++++ereereeeeee Thos. B. Patterson,.| 400P 107 6:07 —6:094 ....ececeres Little Emily..........++. seeeeeeeceeeeeesees|Montgomery, Ala..|Dec. 8.. (546 
Charmer ......./b. m. Imp. Glencoe ...|Betsey Malone...+++++++ s+eeeeee-/ Thos. B. Patterson..| 400P |107/5:50—5:494—5:55 .......|Little Emily........cececeeceeeee seeeeeeeee|Montgomery, Ala..|Dec, 27. |582 
Country Maid... |b. m.| 6 {Birmingham..../By Eclipse ....+++++++++eeeeeeer|Mr. Gates,.s..+++++] £80P |-—|5:514—5:58 «.+.+4++++-+|Tom Payne...+...-+++e+0se seceeeseseeeeees/Hamilton, Canada..|June 27/234 
Country Maid... 'b. m. Birmingham ....|By Eclipse ....++- seccccccccccces (Mr. Littlefield......| £40P [119/6:44—6:42 ...cccccccccce Miss Clash and Mary Lyell..............+..|St. Hyacinthe, Can.|Aug. 7. 306 
Country Maid...|b. m. Birmingham ....|By Eclipse.....-- secceceeeeeeees (Mr, Gates... eeeceses £45p ore: Ringgold OW FOR dn cic pedicn coccccccceccess int. Hyacinthe, Can. Sept. 15 |379 
Doubloon ppieel = c. Imp. Margrave..|Picayune by Medoc ...--.+++++.--|Ig. Szymanski...... 720P |100|5:563—5:58 ...0.cecceee-(Buena Vista... ccccccccccccccccce sace ohovclihent Meheams, a.-..ied. 99. 1820 
Doubloon ......{ch. ¢. Imp. Margrave. .|Picayune by Medoc........++....|Ig. Szymanski ......| 400P |100) Walked over .......-++. Mew Galetnn, Ees..|Dee. 12,1608 


-: 
° 


EFror occccesees 


Bob Letcher....|By Brunswick....-++eeeesees 


++ (Ig. Szymanski......| 400P | 86/6:153—6:184 .......006- 


Na singed ioidecereiadds oe 


eoeccesceeces/ NeW Orleans, La...|/Mar. 30.) 90 


Fanny G....+-.|ch. f. Imp. Margrave..|Miss Lancess by Lance...........|W. F. Harper....+-- 800P 97|5:54—5:59 ....0eeeeeee.|Mary Waller. ....sccccscsseccsecceeceesees|Pittsburgh, Pa.....|June 14/234 
Free Trade ..--- b. h. Imp. Mercer....|By Monmouth Eclipse............ C. & N. Green....../ 250P |110/5:544—5:55 .............|Financier and Newman Noggs...........+.++|Fairfield, Va.......|May 17.|174 
Gen. Cass...++++|b. ¢. Clarion.........|By John Richards ..s+sseseseeeee(C. & N. Green .++++-/15008 |104/5:424—5:45 .... 00 ceeeees Thirteen of Trumps and Zuleika....,.......|Union Course, L. I..|Oct. 3. .|390 
Gen. Cass...+++. b. ¢. Clarion ........ By John Richards ....... btnbenae C. & N. Green......| 300P |100)5:55—6:07 .........+.....|Thirteen of Trumps and Protection........../Richmond, Va....../Oct. 18. 1426 
Jane Wateon....|ch. f. Imp. Priam.....|By Blustersssssesereeesseeeees .. |G. B. Williams ..... BOOP | 97 16:02... ...seeeseeeeeeees|PIOPD sseseeceesecceeeeeees cecccccevceeses| Nashville, Tenn....|Oct. 4../426 
Jumping Mullet. |ch. g. Othello.........|Piony by Count Badger ..........|K. Harrison...... --| 400p | 97/6:40—6:27—6:433 ......./Black Satin and Little Mistress.............|New Orleans, La...|April 5. /102 


Little Emily ....|ch.m. Wagner ........ 
Little Emily ..../ch.m. 
Miss Clash...... 


Pilot eeeeeeeeee b. h. 


Birmingham .... 
Imp. Langford .. 
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Emily Speed by Imp. Leviathan. ..|Andrew Bell 


Wagner ........|Emily Speed by Imp. Leviathan... e 
By Cumberland.....+.+++++++++++.|Mr. Hendrickson.... 


500p 107 5:40—6:01 seeeeeeeeeeee 
~apaee P 115 6:245—6:80 ...ccccccces 


Andrew Bell ....... 





Walter Prendergast. | £70P |126 














-/Topaz and Jumping Mullet ......sceeeeeees 
. |(Sportsmistress..........+.. 
£40p |-—|5:47—5:584 .........4++.{Country Maid and Tom Payne ...... 
Mary Jordan, Ringgold, and Miss Clash..... 


-|New Orleans, La...|April 14/114 
-+++-(St. Louis, Mo....../June 8 . |211 
Toronto, Canada ..;|June 6. 210 
Montreal, Canada ..|Aug. 21./330 



































Rigadoon ......|ch. g Imp. Glencoe ...|Fandango ...+++++eseeseeeeeeeees A. H. Carnal ....++. 300P | 83)5:44—5:56 (or 5:46)......|Nadir ..... novemrersececooseeune ceveececes Natchitoches, La...|May 3..\174 
Rosalie.........|ch.m OE PRE Imp. Emily by Emilius..... eenen \John R. Harrison... 750pP 117 5:52—5:47 ..+00+eeee+0-.|Br. g. by Imp. Monarch, Countess, and Comet/Charleston, 8. C..../Feb. 8. .|—— 
Rosalie........./ch.m Boston .....+++- Imp. Emily by Emilius.........../John R. Harrison... 600p 117)5:51—5:48 ......+.+++.+./Bostona, and ch. h. by Shark....... ++eeeeee|Charleston, 8. C....)/Feb. 10.) 7 
Rube ........../ch. g Imp. Trustee ...|Minstrel by Medoc.....+++seeeee . John Harper .......| 400p 97|6:05—6:004 .......++....|Little Emily and Ariel ............06. .-++-|Lexington, Ky..... Oct. 9..|427 
Topaz .......++-/b. Mm. Imp. Glencoe ...|Emerald by Imp. Leviathan....... Isaac Van Leer ..... 500P 97/5:50—5:40 ....+0+ o++++./Gallatin, Little Emily, and Louisa Jordan ...|New Orleans, La...|Mar. 23) 79 
Topaz ........-.{b, m. Imp. Glencoe ...|Emerald by Imp. Leviathan......./A. Lecomte. ..++++++ 3860p 107 |6:08—6:06 ......++e000../Blacklegs .....sseeeeeeeeees seeeeceeeeeeeee (Shreveport, La.....|Oct. 18. 462 
Yankee Sullivan.|ch. g. Tattersall ......|By Imp. Leviathan..... gtecee | pee! George Wright .....| 225p 107 5:58 —5:59 ...eeeeeeeee..(J0e Ratcliffe and Hampton....... nn atthtunhinin .-|Marshall, Texas....|April 21/159 

b. f. Willis..........)Mary Lee....-eseceees coveceeses/Otway P. Hare..... 200P | 87}5:49.....eeeeeeeeeeee0+|Br. g. by Imp. Monarch, and Tally-ho!......|Charleston, 8. C..../Feb. 10.) 7 

FROM OUR DELHI JOKER. SWEET MARY. New j)nblications, etc. 


“ A few more left of the same sort.”»—(Razor Strap Man.) 

There is no pleasure like that of doing good, says the moralist, and the 
same person has been heard to maintain that there is no delight so ex- 
quisite, no enjoyment so ennobling and pure, as that we experience in the 
bestowment of our charities upon the poor and needy—the lame, the 
halt and the blind. ‘The heart leaps kindly back to kindness,” &c. 

Let me give you a casein pint. On my way tomy room, the other day, 
I met a poor cripple, who extended his shrivelled hand and asked in pite- 
ous tones for a “‘little something,” his father was sick, had scarcely a 
rag to his back, and not a pound of meat or flour, and himself unable to 
work. I invited him to my room, and gave him a good hat, two pairs of 
half worn boots, a coat, vest, and three pairs of old pants—all of them in 
reasonably good wearing order. 

After waiting until he became satisfied I was through, Mr. Lockwood, 
without a ‘thankee,” turned and walked hesitatingly to the door— 
opened it, hesitated, passed out, hesitated, closed the door, partly re- 
opened it, and inquired, ‘* You hav’nt got alight summer vest, have 
ye ?” 

On the trial of a cause at a neighboring circuit, a witness had sworn to 
something material, and the opposite counsel commenced a scathing cross- 
examination as follows :— 

** Where do you live ?” 

‘© At Virgil Flats.” 

«* How long have you lived there ?” 

** Six years last spring.” 

** What is your occupation ?” 

** Hav’nt any.” 

‘“Do you understand my question ? 
follow ?” 

Yes, sir, I understand you. 
ITkeepa Temperanee house. 


I wish to know what business you 


I am not engaged in any business at all 


Brook trout have been caught in abundance, in our brooks for the last 
week. They are unusually fat for this season. Two persons left here 
one morning of last week, and returned before dark with 25 lbs. of them. 
This, considering that it is from four to six miles to any of the good 
streams, is quite equal to Hamilton County, eh? Besides, our boys, you 
know, are not regular sportsmen, but “‘take them as they can catch 
them.” They never heard of old Izaak or Frank Forester. 

Strangers are informed that our Board of Supervisors will allow them 
to fish by obtaining a license from a Justice of the Peace—putting sports- 
men on the same footing with pedlars and other nuisances. M. 

Decut, N. Y., May Ist. 





ADVENTURE OF AN “OLD SOLDIER.” 
New Orceans, April 26, 1850. 


I received the following interesting epistle a few days since, containing 
a well masticated quid of tobacco. If you think it worthy of a place in 
your most excellent journal, you are perfectly welcome to its contents. 
With great respect, your obedient servant, 32 
Sir—You see before you, one who has passed through all the vicissi- 
tudes of life. Atthe early age of one year I was torn from my parents, 
stripped of my only support, and all that makes life dear, I was then 
hung up to the vulgar gaze of an unpitying world, and when I was suf- 
ficiently cured of my greenness and immaturity to present a respectable 
appearance in public, I was exposed naked in market to be sold to the 
highest bidder. After that I suffered the press of misfortune in every 
shape, I have been in many tight places—finally I was transported from 
my native tobacco hills in old Virginia, to this inhospitable clime of cot- 
ton and sugarcane. Shortly after my arrival here, I, in company with 
some of my singularly shaped and flavored relations from the Island of 
Cuba, were placed in the hands of a segar seller, to be sold. [had re- 
mained here but a short time, when there came into the store one day, a 
copper colored individual, a clerkin the Post Office, named J. A., a well 
known character among the segar and tobacco dealers, who soon struck a 
bargain with my owner for my purchase. I was carefully stowed away 
in his coat pocket. I remained in this situation for some days, but the 
weather becoming excessively warm, the coat was laid aside. I should, 
however, have remained perfectly secure in my present situation, had not 
the prying curiosity of a certain ferocious Post Office clerk, named B:, but 
better known as ‘‘B. the badger trapper,” tempted him to insert his 
digits into the pocket of the aforesaid coat, when in less time than I 
could possibly expressit, I was snatched from my hiding place, and 
thrusted into the jaws of the savage monster, who, not satisfied with hav- 
ing crushed and mangled my body in a most shocking manner, threw me 
down and mashed me beneath his foot, with as little compunctions of con- 
Science as if I were a lineal descendant of the Badger Terrier, that well 
known enemy of his great favorite, the Badger. Suffice it to say, that I 
was rescued from this truly unfortunate and distressing situation, by one 
to whom I shall ever feel grateful for this, one of the noblest acts of his 
life. He, knowing your kind and generous nature, has consigned me to 
your charge, not doubting but that you, who was ever ready to extend 
the hand of charity and help to those’who stood in need of your assist- 
ance, would protect and cherish me with a father’s love; receive, then, 
With open arms and pocket, an ‘* O_p So_prerR.” 





Dr. Doddridge once asked hig }i ly si 
what made every body love her > little daughter, nearly six years old, 


She replied, “‘I don’t know, 


every body.” indeed, papa, unless it is because I love 











ORIGINAL—BY FALKLAND. 
O tell me, have you ever seen 
A creature light and airy, 
Of bonny eyes, and just sixteen, 
My beautiful sweet Mary ? 
O she is one of nature’s gifts, 
In form just like a fairy, 
And you would laugh whene’er she lifts 
Her tiny feet, sweet Mary! 


I dearly love to hear her laugh, 
Because she laughs so merry, 

But, ah! I love much more to quaff 
Those lips of her’s, so cherry,— 

For oh! if there is perfect bliss 
Within this world so dreary, 

Tis found in one delicious kiss 
Upon the lips of Mary. 


O she is versed in ev’ry art 
That nature can bestow, 
She has the sweetest, kindest heart, 
Of any onelI know; 
In dance or waltz, in play or song, 
She’s called, ‘* My little Deary !” 
And no one then feels love more strong, 
Than when beside sweet Mary! 


Alas! with sorrow I have thought, 
Amid her gayest mirth, 

That her dear life might be less short 
Than is my own, on earth. 

But ah, I never could forget, 
With love, this sprite or fairy, 

With tears her grave I'd ever wet, 
My beautiful, sweet Mary! 

New York, May 6, 1850. 





THE ENGLISH YACHTING SEASON OF 1850. 

Rumors have for some time been current that the now opening season 
of 1850 is to excel all others that have recently been witnessed, and so far 
as our own observation goes, the rumor bids fair to become true. There 
are certainly a great and unusual number of new yachts launched, or on 
the stocks; and clubs, that for a year or two past have been considered 
** in the doldrums,” are plucking up fresh spirit, and visibly making 
headway. We remember that in our researches, in 1846, we could only 
muster 49 yachts over 100 tons; now, in 1850, we have no difficulty in 
naming 100 over that tonnage. Taking some of the new ones of 1849-50, 
as our memory happens to bring them uppermost, we may mention the 
Titania, of 100 tons, 0. m., built for Mr. Robert Stephenson, the originator 
of the tubular bridge over the Menai Straits ; the Erminia schooner, of 
218 ton, 0. m., built for the Earl of Ellesmere; and the Constance, of ex- 
actly the same rig and tonnage, built for the Marquis of Conyngham ; 
then there is a new schooner, in Camper’s yard, Gosport, of 190 tons, 
building for Lord Clifden ; and the Gulnare schooner, at the same place, 
and of 117 tons, for Mr. Davenport ; the Coralie and the Stella, two splen- 
did little cutters (for Mr. Byrne and Mr. Lang) will hoist the northern 
burgee ; and Camper is also building a cutter of 85 tons for Mr. Delafield. 
All these facts will be noticed more at length in their proper places in 
** Bell’s Life” as the season advances. But we may at once briefly observe, 
that in casting our eye over the rough lists now being amended for the 
season, we are proud to find that our nobility are coming forward in 1850 
in such strength. It is possible we may here, by accident, omit even half 
a dozen, or a dozen, peers, but the documents before us enable us to offer 
the following as a pretty correct proof of the aquatic spirit which actuates 
our patriotic nobility. And when they /ead, the gentry, the untitled 
proprietors of broad acres, are sure to follow. 


Noblemen Having Yachts, April, 1850, 
OWNER. NAME. 

Duke of Buccleugh.....+eeeeeeeeeeeeee Intrevid 

- Duke of Marlborough..........+ee+00.. Wyvern 
Duke of Rutland............++eeeeeee0- Resolution 
Duke of Sutherland..........66: Ondine 
Marquis of Ailsa......seeececeseeeeees Caiman 
Marquis of Anglesea........+ese+eeeee- Pearl 
Marquis of Breadalbane............-+. Dream 
Marquis of Conyngham..........++++.+. Constance 
Marquis of Ormond........sseeeeeeeee+ Mirage 
Earl of Cardigan..........seeeesseeeess Enchantress 


Earl of Eglintoun........ eoesecscseseee Blue Bonnet 
Earl of Ellesmere .......eeceeccccceees BIMina 
Earl of Erne..... eee vesecqushecvegeeesd SE 
Earl Fitzhardinge..........++e+ee++++e- Imogene 


Earl Hardwicke.....ccccccccccccccccee SUSAN 
Earl of Ilchester.......sscccccecseesees Petrel 
Earl of Lincoln......cccccsescccesseses Gitana 
Earl of Mount Cashel....... Falcon 
Earl of Mount Edgecombe............. Violet 
Earl of Orkney ..-ssessceseeescveceeees Aspard 
Tek OF WINE s 0.5:00,0646.6 emciewes venunen eee 
Viscount AVOMMOre ....sceveceeseceees FOOM 
Viscount Bangor....... Kathleen 
Viscount Templeton........seeeeeeeee. Magic 
Viscount Somerton.... - Duchess 
Lord W. Beresford.......ceecesseeeees Coral Queen 


Lord C. W. Butler... .scccccccsecses Ariel 
Lord de RooS......seeccescesecseeeees Nora Creina 
Lord O’Fitzgerald.......ssseeeeeeeeee- Florinda 
Lord Graves. .ccccccscccsccccccccccces Us LOUVE 
Lord F. Kenmedy....ccccccccccscccece Phantom 
Lord Londesborough...............++. Novice 
Lord Milford». eeereee eeeeeeeeeeeseees Eliza 

Lord Newborough .....+seseeseecesees Vesta 
Lord A. Paget......-. seevcccceceeseees Fair Maid of Kent 
Lord C. Paget.....sssseeseesveeeeeeee Serpent 
Lord Rodney... .seeeeceeeceeeeeeeese Urania 


Lord J. Scott.....scsscccveeeseseesses Flower of Yarrow 
Bell’s Lifofin'London. 


‘** Hume’s History of England.”—Vol. Six of this invaluable work is 
just issued by Harper & Brothers. 

** Conquest of Canada.” By the author of “ Hochelaga.”—This work 
is well written, and contains much that is new and interesting, and it will 
be found very useful to all persons desirous of learning the early history 
of Cansda. Harper & Brothers have got this work up in their usually 
handsome style, in two volumes. 

**Carlyle’s Latter Day Pamphlets.”—No. 4 is just issued by Harper & 
Brothers. 

** Zanoni :” by Sir E. Bulwer—Being No. 142 of Harpers’ Library of 
Select Novels. 

** Kaloola, or Journeyings of the Djebel Kumri.” By W. 5S. Mayo, 
M.D.—This is a very amusing work. Published by G. P. Putnam, 155 
Broadway. 

‘* Sights in the Gold Regions, and Scenes by the Way.” By Theodore 
T. Johnson.—This work will be found useful and interesting to all desir- 
ous of going to, or learning anything of, the “‘ Land of Promise.” Published 
by Baker & Scribner in a neat volume, illustrated by numerous wood 
engravings and maps. 

‘** Byron’s Poetical Works.”—Nos. 17 and 18 of this elegant Pictorial 
edition is just out. Published by Virtue, 26 John Street. 

“The Life of Jenny Lind.”—Dewitt & Davenport have just issued this 
little work, at the small charge of 123 cts. 

** The Irish Ambassador.” No. 37 of the Minor Drama.—Just issued 
by Wm. Taylor & Co. 

** Wilson’s Guide to the Hudson River.”—This little pocket edition will 
be found useful to travellers. 

** The Students ;” a drama in fiveacts. Berford & Co., publishers. 

** Indiana,” by George Sand.—This novel will be found interesting, and 
the introduction, which purports to be a life of the author, will be read 
with pleasure. To be had of Stringer & Townsend. 

**The Thousand and One Phantoms.—To be read between eleven 
o’clock and midnight.” By Alexander Dumas. The title of this work 
speaks for itself, and those who wish to be hog-ridden all night, had bet- 
ter read it. Published by Stringer & Townsend. 

** Courtship and Wedlock.”—In this novel will be found some remarks 
which, if attended to, may be useful to persons in both states. Stringer 
& Townsend. 

** The Life of Jenny Lind—Her Genius, Struggles, and Triumphs.” By 
C. G. Rosenberg.—This work is neatly printed, and embellished with a por- 
trait, on steel, of this sweet warbler. Published by Stringer & Town- 
send. . 

** History of all Nations.”—No. 12 of this useful work is now out, and 
may be had of Stringer & Townsend. 

‘** Dictionary of Mechanics, Engine Work, and Engineering.”—D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. have just published No. 9 of this elegant and useful work. 

‘Marine and Naval Architecture, or Theory and Practice of Ship 
Building.” By John W. Griffiths.—No. 5 of this work is just out; it is 


published in monthly parts, at 75 cents, and when complete, will form a 
beautiful quarto work for the library. Published by E. T. Brain & Co, 
John street. 





DOMBEY & SON IN SOUTH CAROLINA. 

Cuarveston, May 2d, 1850. 
I was spectator of a rather rich performance at our theatre 
last Monday—no less than the representation of ‘‘ Dombey & Son,” with 
Raymond himself as Toots. Of course, his part was perfect, but, oh, 
Lord! how the others were murdered. Old Joe Bagstock—to begin with 
—had entirely recovered from that cough, and although rather red in 
the face, had completely got rid of the alarming tendency to apoplexy, 
and the superfluous fatjwith which he was wont to be encumbered. Cap- 
tain Cuttle showed plainly, by every word and gesture, that it was not 
Burton representing the character ; and, to crown the whole, got into a 
fight with Toots behind the scenes, while, during the pauses in the dialogue 
between Carker and Edith, an accompaniment of choice cursing and swear- 
ing was plainly to be heard. 

But you should have seen Carker and Edith, or Brougham should have 
been there, for he would have had the benefit of a new version of the 
play, which, by way of variety, he might introduce at the Chambers Sreet 
Theatre. In that part where Edith warns the confidential clerk not te 
approach, Carker rushed up, caught her by the wrist, exclaiming, “I 
swear I’ll have you!” and then rushed to the wing, bawling out, as a part 
of the dialogue, ‘‘ Make a noise there, d——n you!”—for it seems the of- 
ficers forgot their business. Bunsby gives his opinion, drunk, as he en- 
ters staggering, and Florence discovers Captain Cuttle to be her uncle, as 
she addresses him by that title; and Dombey himself introduced several 
new readings in his part, particularly when he received information of 
Edith’s flight with Carker. 

I saw the play again last night, when it was more correctly represented, 
but it is one of those dramas which is not worth seeing except at Burton’s, 
as there is very little in it, and it depends almost entirely on the actors ; 
for instance, the breakfast scene, when Captain Cuttle wishes to impress 
on the mind of “lady lass” that ‘‘ poor Waller’s drownded,” which is 
done so richly by Burton, was perfectly flat here. Toot’s acting was the 
only redeeming feature of the piece. 


* x * 





The following is a good phrase, descriptive of an energetic character : 
“Cromwell did not wait to strike until the iron was hot, but made it het 





by striking.” 
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THE ENGLISH TURF. 


BY THE EDITOR OF THE LONDON SPORTING MAGAZINE. i 





If antiquity of origin be a claim to honorable distinction, then assured- 
ly racing—by which is understood contests of speed between horses—de- 
serves to be exalted far above all other sublunary sports and pastimes. 
Those renowned festivals, the Olympic Games, had obtained considerable | 
popularity, and were ordered by practical rules and conditions as early | 
as the second century after the foundation of Athens; that is to say, some, 
three thousand years ago. That the horse was an object of cultivation — 
and artistic treatment long before the Christian era is proved by those | 
magnificent relies of the olden time, the Elgin marbles. The models of | 
the animals represented on the frieze of the Parthenon must have been as — 
much superior to those which furnished the subjects for the Egyptian | 
frescoes in the British Museum as the blood horse of Newmarket is to the | 
shelty of the Highlands. The coursers introduced into the relievos of the | 
festival of the Panathenzsa—a ceremonial instituted 1500 years B. C.— 
however, offer to view the practice of the equestrian art in 4 very primi- 
tive state. They are without even the rudest substitutes for saddles or | 
horse furniture of any description: while their riders, in kilts, exhibit a 
company of cavaliers by no means conveniently apparelled for the matter | 
inhand. In the races between mounted horses in the Olympic Games, 
moreover, the jockeys rode without horse-gear of any kind, and in puris | 
naturalibus! Imagine Jem Robinson divesting himself of his shirt and | 
inexpressibles preparatory to “‘getting-up” for the Derby...... 

Descending ao the classic times we find the records of equestrianism | 
involved more and more in obscurity. The civil turmoil and discord 
which succeeded the destruction of the Roman empire left little leisure | 
for the arts or pastimes, which are the offsprings of peace and good will | 
among men...... The Holy War is o’er, and the strife of the Roses end- | 
ed, The grim-visaged god 

“ Hath smoothed his wrinkled front 
And now, instead of mounting barbed steeds 
To fright the souls of fearful adversaries 
Taste is seen caparisoned for the turf; and in 1683, two years before he 
parted with his head upon Tower Hill, James of Monmouth enacted the 
gentleman jockey at a provincial meeting. The stud had already made 
considerable progress. Edward the Third and Henry the Fourth were 
both importers of foreign stallions. But the turf, as a national British 
sport, owes its institution to the son of that fairest and most foul-fortuned 
of princesses—Mary Stuart. The first reported Arab introduced for the 
urpose of founding a race suited to the turf was purchased by James the 
irst from one Markham, a trader to the Levant. The Markham Arabi- 
an was the only animal of note of that breed imported by King Jamie ; 
albeit Place’s White Turk and the Helmsley Turk are attributed to his 
reign. The pedigree of Old Wyndham, foaled in 1700, shows that his 
great grandam was by Place’s White Turk, out of a daughter of Dods- 
worth (her dam supposed to be the Leyton Barb mare). Now Dodsworth 
was a natural barb, though born in England; his dam, one of Charles the 
Second’s “royal mares,” having been in foal when imported into Eng- 
land. Atthe death of that sovereign, this mare, twenty years old, and 
in foal to the Helmsley Turk, of Vixen, dam of the celebrated Careless, 
was sold by the Master of the Stud. This was in 1685. It may be safe 
to assume that Dodsworth was foaled about 1675, and that his daughter 
was put to stud some ten years later. If, therefore, Place’s White 
Turk was surviving as a sire in 1685, is it reasonable to suppose that he 
was one of the studef James the First, who died in 1625, some sixty 
years before’ The Helmsley Turk was the property—as his name de- 
notes—of Charles, second duke of Buckingham, of Helmsley, in the North 
Riding of Yorkshire. The dam of Dodsworth, as aforesaid, was in foal 
in 1685, of Vixen, by the Helmsley Turk. Now this horse is stated, in 
the “‘ Library of Useful Knowledge,” to have been introduced into Eng- 
land by Villiers, duke of Buckingham, who was assassinated by Felton, 
in 1628, fifty-seven years before! These dates may not be strictly cor- 
rect, but they are not very far from it. They are quoted as instances of 
the gross inaccuracy which pervades the early chronicles of the turf. 
To the grim interregnum of old Noll succeeded the pleasant time of 
Charles the Cheery and young Nell. Could we find 
** Tongues in trees, books in the running brooks,” 


and the secret of interpreting their lore, hard by a certain antique house 
in the solitary town of Newport, peradventure we might gather materi- 
als for a curious chapter connected with the social Olympics of the se- 
venteenth century. 

The Palace of Newmarket, now in the possession of the Duke of Rut- 
land, was built by James the First, for a hunting-lodge. Subsequently it 
became the racing residence of Charles the First ; then, during the Civil 
Wars, it fell into dilapidation, as did the sport of racing, and indeed all 
manner of sport and pastime. The Commonwealth of England was her 
age of vinegar. The countenance of the Covenanter was an index deno- 
ting the climax of colic. The republic robed itself in sackcloth and 
ashes, and the voice thereof was as the drone of a paralytic bagpipe. By 
some freak of chance Cromwell had a stud-master—one would as soon 
have suspected him of having a dancing-master—whose name was 
Place; and he was no doubt implicated in the introduction of the White 
Turk, falsely imputed, as we have seen, to that eccentric sovereign whose 
grace and genius were formed and fostered by 

** Caledonia, stern and wild, 
Meet nurse for a poetic child.” 

The reign of the second Charles, and the revels of his lady-love, 
dawned pleasantly on scenes long hung “‘ heavily inclouds.” The fact of 
the White Turk notwithstanding, the Protector, who lived upon hyssop 
and brimstone, and whose theme by day and thought by night was the 
bottomless pit, was a patron of such vanities as horse-racing. Despite 
its ‘‘ pride, pomp, and circumstance,” a court is terribly dull, and so for 
the most part are ‘all whichit inherit.” Peradventure it may be owing 
to a want of familiarity with the history of England, but I am ‘free to 
confess,” as they say in the Senate, that, of all the sovereigns since the 
Conquest (of course 1 mean of the masculine gender), ‘“‘ Charley is my 
darling.” I have no quarrel with those whose taste leans to 

«* Gentlemen as stiff as stones ;” 


I only declare, candidly and conscientiously, that I infinitely prefer 
your 











«* Accomplished blackguards, like Tom Jones.” 


Charies found horse-racing among the boon resources of the Restoration ; 
and his was not the soul to slight any of the good the gods condescend to 
vouchsafe. In his journeys to andfrom Newmarket he was wont to so- 
journ, the first night, at a ‘‘ villakin’—to borrow an epithet from Wilkes 
—half-way between the metropolis of traffic and that of the turf—that 
same antique house at Newport already spoken of. The royal mares of 
the Stud Book were imported by this Prince, who seems to have been fond 
of breeding. It is recorded of him that, upon some public occasion when 
he was declared to be ‘the father of his people,” the Earl of Rochester, 
who was well qualified to give an opinion upon the point, observed : 
‘* His Majesty certainly is the father of a good many of them.” 

We have now reached the true era of the turf. The Restoration took 
place in 1660; and, allowing time for Bellona to ‘‘smooth her wrinkled 
front,” we find the race-course the resort of the nobles of the land. In 
Mortimer’s ‘‘ History of Wirrall”—a work printed for private circulation 
only—there is an account of race meetings in full fashion as early as 
1683, held upon the western extremity of that portion of the hundred of 
Wirrall which lies between the Dee and thejMersey. The writer, speak- 
ing of Leasowe Castle, the residence of Sir Edward Cust, says: 

‘*In the drawing-room is, among other valuable pictures, a very ancient 
one of a horse-race that occurred here in the days of James the First, in- 
cluding portraits of that monarch and his sons sharing in the sport, in 
which, also, a buxom lady, in a carriage driven by servants in the Royal 
livery, participates. The Wallasey Leasowe is probably the oldest gen- 
tleman’s race-course in the kingdom, being noticed by Webb as existing 
in the early part of the seventeenth century. The races at the Roodeye” 
(Roodee,) “* at Chester, or at Smithfield and other places, were compara- 
tively the sports of a mere fair, and could offer no rivalry to the aristo- 
cratic amusements of the Leasowe course, which, in 1683, had rather an 
illustrious jockey in the person of the famous Duke of Monmouth” (he 
was a natural son of Charles the Second, by Lucy Walters). ‘‘ Attended 
by & great retinue of gentry, the Duke was ona tour, courting popu- 
larity, in the western counties. At Chester, he condescended to become 
sponsor to the daughter of the Mayor of that city ; and, amid the festivi- 
ties attendant on that event, hearing that the principal families of the 
county had assembled at the Wallasey Races, he went thither, and rode 
there himself for the plate, which he won, and presented the prize to his 
infant god-daughter. In addition to the high antiquity and noble jockey- 
- of the Leasowe race course, it also claims to have once offered the 
highest prizes im the kingdom; for in 1721 the great families of the west 
entered into an agreement to subscribe liberally for a sweepstakes, to be 
run for ten seasons on this course, In conformity with this arrangement, 
the Grosvenors, Stanleys, Cholmondeleys, Egertons, Wynnes, and some 
others, subscribed twenty guineas each annually, Pat undertook that 
their own horses should be brought to contest the stakes. The last of 
these races occurred in 1732; they were then removed to Newmarket, 





where for many years the ‘ Wallasey Stake’ formed a leading prize; but 
the Leasowe continued to be a trial or training course until the middle of, 





the last century. An old building in the village of Wallasey, said to have 
been the Grosvenor stable, yet exists, on the doors of which the horses’ 
lates remained until the last three or four years.” 

Hoylake, which is about three miles from the village of Leasowe, is used 
as @ race-course by the Liverpool Hunt Club, if I am not mistaken. At 
Leasowe, some ten or a dozen years ago, I saw a building which they said 
was occupied by race-horses a long time ago, when there was a course 
where the hotel was then standing. It certainly was of a very different 
character of architecture from the rude barns and cottages which consti- 
tuted that little sea-side hamlet. Almost the whole of the isthmus of 
Wirrall is a rabbit burrow, with occasional patches of fine turf, rendered, 
however, nearly useless by the colony of miners by which it is occupied. 
If such was its condition in the seventeenth century, the running-ground 
was “8 probably the fine sandy plain that stretches along the sea- 
beach. 

William the Third was a master of blood-horses; his Chillaby White 
Barb, notorious for his attachment to a cat and his general ferocity, was 
the sire of the capital stallion, Greyhound. This horse was, however, a 
natural Barb; his dam, Slugey, having been imported when in foal to 
Chillaby, and the colt was dropped at Hampton Court. Greyhound was 
the sire of some of the older notabilities of the northern turf. The Byer- 
ley Turk belongs to this period ; the Selaby Turk to the following reign. 
This animal was imported by Mr. Marshall, who filled the office of stud- 
master to William, Anne, and George the Frst. The Stud Book shows 
that there was now a constant supply of Arab, Barb, and Turkish horses 
imported into England. It would fill more space than can be given to 
this paper, were I even to attempt a list of their names; I therefore con- 
fine my notices, brief as they must be, to those more immediatly connec- 
ted with the acting turf of our own times. Curwen’s Bay Barb was a 

resent from Muley Ishmael—as we read—to Louis the Fourteenth. This 

orse was bought by Mr. Curwen from two of the natural sons of that 
monarch ; he was the sire of a host of animals—the Barb, not the King— 
among them, of two full sisters to Mixbury, whereof one was the dam of 
Soreheels. The orginal picture of this matron of our early Olympics was 
presented by the Earl of Grosvenor to the grandfather of Mr. Tattersall, 
whom everybody knows—which is the same as if I had said whom every- 
body respects. The Byerley Turk—a charger ridden by one Captain By- 
erley during William’s Irish warfare—was another of the early worthies 
whose descendants belong to the aristocracy of ourturf. Next, as I place 
them, for we have no facts for the chronological classification of the early 
imported foreign stallions—we come to the Darley Arabian. As I have 
elsewhere said, in s — this illustrious equestrian progenitor, ‘* he 
was the property of Mr. Darley, of Buttercramb, whose family is still 
seated at Aldby Grange, between York and Malton. His brother being at 
Aleppo, and connected with some sporting societies there, was enabled to 
procure this horse. Still, beyond his being purchased in the Levant, no- 
thing is known of him or his genealogy, whether Arab, Turk, or Barb. 
By his descendants his claim as one of the most famous of our stallions 
has, however, been unquestionably established: he was sire of the Devon- 
shire or ats ig Childers, of Almanzor, of the Duke of Somerset’s White- 
legs, Cupid, Brisk, Dedalus, Dart, Skipjack, Aleppo, and others. In 
looking at the performances of his progeny, it must be remembered that 
he appeared as a sire when there were hardly any thoroughbred mares at 
stud in this country. His son, Childers, won his first race when rising 
siz, at Newmarket, in 1721; we are therefore warranted in attributing 
the introduction of the Darley Arabian into England to the commence- 
ment of the eighteenth century—probably as early as 1705.’ Last, 









members. Captain Rous having noticed the Eastern origin of the Encl; 
race-horse, proceeds to observe—‘ It is generally believed, by the = 
learned men of the turf, that a first-class English race-horse could give 
six stone to the best Arabian which can be found, for any distance under 
ten miles.” What will His Highness, the Pacha of Egypt, say to this? 
Rightly to state the conditions of such a match, we will arrange the 
weights —— to the writer’s own scale, and put the exposition figu- 
ratively thus: Newmarket July Meeting; Match for £1000 each, p. p. 
new T. ¥Y.C. Mustapha Mahomed’s Cairo, aged, 8st. 1llbs.; Lord Stan. 
ley’s Canezou, 14st. 11lbs. Which way would theodds lean? “The most 
distinguished progenitors of the English race-horse,” continues our au. 
thor, ‘‘ are the Byerley Turk, the Darley Arabian, Curwen’s Bay Barb, 
and the Godolphin Arabian; and no horse of any eminence has appeared 
in England in the last one hundred years which does not inherit their 
blood.” This, at all events, is a striking fact for the service of the 
breeder of thorough bred stock. As already assumed, he cannot com. 
mand success ; but here’s one good recipe by which he may endeavor to 
insure it. ‘* Goldfinder and Eclipse, both foaled in 1764, were considered 
the most extraordinary horses in the last century. Sir Charles Bunbury 
always asserted that Goldfinder was the best horse. The celebrity of 
Eclipse as a stallion has contributed to his fame far more than his public 
running, which only lasted two years. Horses of his era were rarely put 
into training before they were three years old—some never appeared til] 
five years old, and all the great matches and sweepstakes were made for 
long distances, four, six, and eight miles. Many writers have, therefore, 
imagined that the horses in the olden times were more adapted to stay a 
distance than our present breed; but it does not follow because it was 





the fashion to run long distances in 1750 that the horses of that day had 
greater power of endurance. Heavy weights and long courses were in 


_ Vogue because it was the custom for owners and amateurs to ride in, the 
last half mile, with the leading horses—a feat not very difficult of attain- 
ment, considering that the race horses had run four miles before they 


joined the party.” This most objectionable practice has been so far pro- 
vided against for the future, as the following order applies: ‘‘ At a meet- 
ing of the Jockey Club held on the 16th of October, 18: 8, it was resolved, 
that any member of a racing club riding in with the leading horses in a 
race shall be fined to the amount of 25 sovs.; and all other persons to the 
amount of 5 sovs.” Those who saw Moses win the Claret will remember 
how Morisco was foiled at the finish by the persons who rode in with the 
leading horses for that event. 

Captain Rous, like every lover of the turf for its legitimate objects, 
feels, ‘it is much to be regretted that the old system, of not training 
horses till their powers are fully developed, is abolished. The great ex- 
pense of training induced horse owners to bring forward all the important 
sweepstake at two years old and three years old; and with the exception 
of a few cups and the Port Stakes at Newmarket, and country handicaps, 
there is very little business for horses after four years old. Yearlings 
are often tried in October and December, to ascertain if they are sufi- 
ciently promising to be entered for the Two-Year Old Stakes, which close 
in the Houghton, and on the Ist of January. Many two-year-olds are 
trained to the highest point of perfection in the month of May; conse- 
quently, few horses retain their riding powers after five years of age. 
This system, unfortunately, cannot be altered.” Facilis descensus 
averni; but to get back again—“ that is the question.” 

_Our author proceeds to show that horse-racing, notwithstanding this 
discouragement, ‘is flourishing” to a wonderful extent. In 1762 there 
were 76 race-courses in the United Kingdom, on which 261 races were 


but surely not least, of this illustrious quartette, is The Godolphin | run, consisting of 49 matches, 36 sweepstakes, and 205 plates, amounting 


Arabian. Nothing is known of his breed or birth-place—albeit M. Eu- | to a total value of £61,440. 


gene Sue has written his history. Tradition has given him to posterity 
as an Arab—my impression is that he was a Barb. According to the 
Stud Book, he at one period of his career in Europe drew a water-cart 
about Paris: according to M. Eugene Sue—but what that eminent ro- 
mancist has said is not apropos of our purpose. In 1730 hecame into the 
possession of Mr. Coke, of Longford, through the agency, there seems 
good reason to believe, of aman named Roger Williams, who then kept 
the St. James’s Coffee House. By Mr. Coke he was used as “‘ teazer” for 
Hobgoblin; and that stallion having refused to cover Roxana, a brood 
mare belonging to Mr. Coke, she was put to Godolphin, and the produce 
was the celebrated Lath. Upon the authority of a descendant of Mr. 
Coke’s, we are informed that in 1736 he presented the whole of his stud, 
including the Arab (subsequently called Godolphin), Hobgoblin, Lath, 
then four, and Cade, then two years old, to Lord Godolphin....The num- 
ber of Eastern sires introduced into Great Britain up to the middle of the 
eighteenth century—that is to say one hundred years ago—far exceeds 
what is generally imagined. Scattered through the early pages of the 
Stud Books, their name is legion. All the distinguished patrons of rac- 
ing seem to have imported them on their own account ; they permeate the 
pedigrees—the genealogical tree of our thorough blood. All who are not 
scared by the trouble, can inform themselves on this subject, and learn by 
litere scripte the stuff of which our racing stock is composed. Thus may 
the materiel of the turf be analyzed: we proceed to notice its application, 
appending it—as those are wont who occupy themselves in inditing a good 
matter—as the moral.... 
‘© When I did hear 


The motley fool thus moral on the time, 
My lungs began to crow like chanticleer.” 


A first-class race-horse is a chance produce; he is the exception of his 
race ; no combination of skill and care, and all the appliances of means to 
boot, can ensure such an animal to the breeder. Neither having as he 
supposes, produced ‘‘ weeds” instead of a good crop, need he despair. 
Thorough blood will runin all shapes and of all sizes. Of the former 
part of the proposition proof may be adduced in the performances of King 
Fergus among the ancients, and Galata among the moderns. Dr. Syntax 
was pronounced too small to race, and he was condemned to be castrated, 
and, as well as my memory serves me, actually cast for that purpose ; but 
the weather being very hot, he was allowed to rise, till a more favorable 
opportunity should offer. In the meantime he was tried—with what re- 
sult, is told in his catalogue of winnings; twenty gold cups, and sixteen 
other engagements. These instances might be multiplied almost ad infi- 
nitum ; but their interest has gone by. The invention and general adop- 
tion of the handicap make it matter of little consequence to the turfite of 
the present day whether his stud be a good or a bad one, provided he has 
the brains to manage it skilfully. What nuts it is to a party with such a 
trump in their hands as The Widow, for example, to see paraded on paper 
the winnings of the Flying Dutchman, in stakes. What would Eclipse at 
7 to 4 be in these times, compared with a ‘‘ bokicker,” bottled scientifi- 
cally for three or four years, and drawn, all sparkle and fire, just as the 
cork is ready to explode from the high pressure within the ‘‘ screw,” at 
50 to 1 against it, all layers, and a boy about the weight of a Christmas 
turkey ‘‘up”? Perhaps this was the necessary consequence of the pro- 
verbial uncertainty of the turf—called ‘ glorious” by those who pay no 
stud or training or racing bills. ‘‘ Fortes creatur fortibus et bonis” is a 
very pretty axiom and theory; but it’s not true, the more’s the pity. 
Perhaps there might be instances to support this assertion, discovered by 
a careful examination of the peerage—in the Stud Book they are plenty as 
blackberries. I adduce some few currente calamo: Magistrate, Figaro, 
Tiresias, Plenipotentiary, were successful racers, but bad stallions. The 
Duchess, Fleur-de-lis, Pastime, were good mares, but bad meres (to be 
charged to Foote’s account, if regarded in the light of a pun). 

These views of the modern system and spirit of horse-racing are not 
new to those who have done me the honor, from time to time during the 
last ten or a dozen years, to glance over my turf sketches. One, far more 
able and experienced on such a subject, has recently published his im- 
pressions of it, together with practical suggestions for its conduct and 
professional directions, which, from peculiar circumstances, he was so 
well suited to propose. I have prefaced my introduction of them to the 
readers of these pages with such retrospective details as appeared to me 
convenient to their due appreciation and a right understanding of the 
question at issue. It is scarcely necessary to premise that I am referring 
to Captain Rous’s little volume, ‘‘ On the Laws and Practice of Horse 
Racing.” There is still less occasion to anticipate the fact that it contains 
much that interests and instructs: herein the reader will minister to 
himself. The gallant author opens with this passage— 


‘* A foreign writer has remarked, that ‘it is a dangerous fault in the 
structure of society in Great Britain, that the higher and lower classes 
have too little in common with each other, too few points of contact; 
their engagements, occupations, modes of living, and amusements, are 80 
distinct, that they live like different tribes accidentally inhabiting to- 
gether the same land.’ If this statement be correct, it is a truly national 
misfortune: but there is at least one amusement in which all classes par- 
ticipate, one point of contact between all parties, and one source of enjoy- 
ment to individuals of every rank—namely, horse-racing.” ‘ 

This is but a common-sense sentiment, it is —— opinion which 
good taste would induce any man to own; but coming from a member of 
the most exclusive association in the kingdom, a society, too, in which his 
counsel has great weight, it augurs well for the future. The existing re- 
lations between the Jockey Club and the great body of the patrons and 
amateurs of the turf who frequent Newmarket, are certainly not of such 
a nature as would be inferred from reading the foregoing reflection on 
the national importance of social fraternity by one of its most influential 





In 1807 there were 782 races, of which 189 
were matches, 263 sweepstakes, and 269 plates, value £115,950, for which 
691 horses started. In 1843 1,218 races, 86 matches, 897 sweepstakes, 
and 191 plates, value £198,990, for which prizes 1,289 horses started : 
and in 1849 1,307 horses started in public, of which 271 were two-year- 
olds, 419 three-year-olds, 254 four-year-olds, 365 five, six, and aged. 
There are 111 race-courses, of which three are in Ireland and six in Scot- 
land.” Captain Rous calculates the number of Irish race-courses, I con- 
clude, from the ‘‘ abstract” given in the Book Calendar, copied from the 
Irish Sheet Calendar. This, however, only refers to the “‘ principal races 
in Ireland.” Every county has its meeting; some counties have several 
—not very ‘‘ crack” affairs probably, but sufficiently sporting to” show 
that not only the spirit is willing, but the horseflesh tolerably strong. 
He tells us, and doubtless his record is true, ‘‘ it is computed that there 
are upwards of 200 thorough bred stallions, and 1,100 brood mares, which 
produce about 830 foals annually; of these there are generally three in 
the first class of race-horses, seven in the second class, and they descend 
gradually in the scale to the amount of 480, one half of which never catch 
the judge’s eye: the remainder are either not trained or are found un- 
worthy at an earlier period.” This supports my view as regards the pro- 
perties ofa race-horse of the first class: the animal is a /usus ; modern 
giants have all been the children of moderate-sized parents. 

** The science of horse-racing,”’ says Captain Rous, “‘ intimates a perfect 
acquaintance with the shape, make, and with the general condition of a 
horse, so far as to be enabled to form a correct opinion whether he is fit 
torun.” This passage is obscure: it means, I presume, that to pursue 
artistically the business of the turf, it is essential there be such a practi- 
cal experience of shape, condition, and what is called ‘‘ form,” as shall en- 
able a person engaged in the general details of racing to arrive at a fair 
conclusion whether a horse be fit to runor not. ‘ Racing isa game ruled 
by the weights and scales; and the scientific branch of racing is to be en- 
abled to form a correct judgment of the influence every pound of extra 
weight will make between horses of the same calibre; always presuming 
that the horses are fit to run, and are meant “to win”—(aye, there's 
the rub !) 

‘* Matches and handicaps are experimental trials of the particular ef- 
feet of certain weights on the presumed speed or stoutness of say two or 
more horses in a given distance; but handicapping on a large scale, with 
the idea that you can bring 100 horses within the length of a room at the 
end of two miles, is a beautiful theory never to be reduced to practice. 
Every great handicap offers a premium to fraud.” (Here the gallant cap- 
tain takes a spell in the boat that I have been pulling lustily for many a 
day; give way, cheerily, give way !) 

‘* In vain the Jockey Club protest and express their extreme disappro- 
bation of horses being saveel for races without the intention on the part 
of the owners of trying to win with them. Horses are started out of con- 
dition, or they run for selling stakes without the remotest idea of win- 
ning.” = is to say, without the remotest idea on the part of the ruling 
powers. 

** The honest, fair trader, therefore, who always starts to win,” (our 
author’s pores is in keeping with his subject) ‘* has a very indifferent 
chance of getting his horses fairly weighted against such competitors. 
Referring again to shape and condition, a good judge may be deceived as 
to the individual condition of a particular horse. There are horses which 
run best we lusty, and others are up to the mark when they carry 
no flesh, and with very slight muscular developments. There are very few 
horses which require the same food, the same work, or the same physic” 
(as may be necessary for other horses.) ‘‘ Thick winded horses with strong 
coystitutions, may be sweated every five days” (every fifth day) “‘ during 
their preparation, and will take three times as much work as some deli- 
cate mares and geldings, of which there are many that never want a sweat. 
One horse cannot gallop when the ground is deep ; another, with thin feet, 
cannot move if the ground is hard; and a heavy fall of rain will often up- 
set scientific calculations. Mares seldom run in their best form before the 
month of August, and geldings are considered to be best in the spring. 
ble therefore into consideration the differences of opinion respecting 
individual condition, the effect of weight on the comparative qualifications 
of the horses engaged, the possible indisposition of some of them, the un- 
equal merits of the jockeys, and the uncertain state of the ground, it is 
not to be wondered at that races resolve themselves into problems difficult 
of solution ; and this constitutes the greatest interest of racing, or what 
is called ‘ the glorious uncertainty of the turf.’ Nothing can be more 
preposterous than the weights for ages in the last century. As a speci- 
men, I copy the terms of the Epsom £50 Plate, won by Eclipse; ‘ five 
years, 8st. ; six years, 9st. 3lbs. ; aged, 9st. 12lbs. Four mile heats.’ I 
annex a table of weights for ages for every month in the year; and to 
simplify the calculations, the standard weight of 8st. 71b. is fixed on the 
four year olds, by which the progressive monthly improvement of the 
young horses, and the approximation of the aged horses to the four-year- 
olds may be noted as the season advances. Very little alteration in young 
horses is observed between November and February, and the greatest im- 
provement takes place between the first of April and July.” 

The author’s “Standard weights for age” are fixed as only an A.M. in 
the science of horse-racing could appropriate them. They apply to the 
various distances from half a mile to four miles, and consist of six ela- 
borate tables ; in the construction of which half pounds and quarters of 
pounds are made use of. I have resisted the temptation of transferring 
them to these pages, because they constitute a practical manual, which, 
no doubt, will be adopted as a standard by those officially connected with 
the turf, whose duty it is to affix the weights; and I do not think it would 
be fair to “‘ borrow” so valuable a piece of copyright. The first thirty- 
seven pages of the ‘‘ Laws and Practice of Horse-Racing” are occupied by 
the Newmarket rules, as they are published in the Book Calendar. Then 





follows a series of remarks upon them, full of the good fruits of cleverly- 
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applied experience. I have before me an American newspaper, some ten ' 
ears old, from which I cannot choose but make a short extract, because 

it is so pat to the purpose of this portion of the work under notice. The 

writer is speaking of a handicap match, of which the conditions are given 

in No. 4 of the “* Forty rules of horse-racing.” Having stated these, he 
roceeds to observe :— 

« From the consummate knowledge possessed by Captain Rous of all 
racing affairs, and the consequent mutual satisfaction he gives to handi- 
cappees, he generally ‘draws all the money out of the hat’—one sove- 
reign is the usual amount. Captain Rous is in the navy. It is not often 
a sailor isso learned touching the turf. He is one of the most popular 
men here” (Newmarket,) “‘ and gains golden opinions from all sorts of peo- 

le by his politeness and urbanity.” 
P We. ae canal pages apeeted to the duties of racing officials, 
which all provincial functionaries of that class will do well to ‘“‘ read, 
mark, and learn.” The racing cases, of which there are fifty-seven, are 
both curious and instructive. One cannot but relish the quarter-deck tone 
in which some of the notes on them are i. In 1797 Sir Charles Bun- 
bury’s Cedar and Mr. Perrin’s Peeping Tom started for the Maiden Plate 
at Chelmsford, when they were both capsized, being run foul of by a ser- 
vant employed to clear the course ; and poor Tom lost the number of his 
mess—he died soon afterwards. Well, there was a row about it; the Plate 
was in heats, and as Cedar hadn’t run two, it was objected that the race 
was void. A committee of the Jockey Club, however, decided in favor of 
Cedar: and his owner, to sanction that decision, introduced a rule which 
pledged the club to the views taken by the committee, Upon this Captain 
Rous observes :—‘‘In 1803, being ashamed of their proceedings, the 
Jockey Club expunged this order.” 

There are, of course, many instances of wrong decisions by stewards— 
‘to erris human”—some cases of horses running for plates and stakes 
under the ages for which the races were made. Thus in 1769 Eclipse, then 
five years old, won the King’s Plate at Lewes, for six-year-old horses. 
I think old Brown, of Lewes, father of the highly respectable trainer of 
that name, told me that he had seen this plate run for. The Duke of Rut- 
land’s Bonny Black, at four years old, won the cup, at Hambleton, for 
five-year-old mares. At Bedford, 1849, Mr. Edwards’s Bedford, three 
years old, won the Hunters’ Stakes, carrying four-year-old weight—and 
so forth. It seems lawful and right so todo. In 1819 Antonio came in 
first for the St. Leger ; but it being represented to the stewards that seve- 
ral horses had been left behind, a new start was allowed, subject to refe- 
rence. The second heat Sir Walter won. The whole question was then 
laid before the stewards of the Jockey Club ; ‘‘ who, having examined Mr. 
Lockwood (the person appointed to start and judge the horses ?) decided 
that the race should have been adjudged to Antonio, and consequently 
that the Doncaster stewards should not have allowed a second race.”.... 
How could Mr. Lockwood have been “the person appointed to start and 

judge the race ?” 

I conclude with one case, of which it cannot be said that ‘a second 
Daniel came to judgment.” For the County Cup, at York, in 1848, four 
horses ran, finishing thus :—Dough, Miss Sarah, Rowena, Lecomte. On 
coming to scale, Nat, who rode Miss Sarah, complained that the first horse 
had crossed him. This case was heard by the stewards at York, and they 
decided that Rowena was entitled to the race. Upon this modern instance 
Captain Rous remarks :—‘‘ The most extraordinary decision in the annals 
of racing. It was admitted that Dough crossed and jostled Miss Sarah, 
driving her across the natural track which Rowena would have taken. So 
Miss Sarah was doubly punished : first, she was ill-treated by Dough : 
and then disqualified by the stewards, because she was driven out of her 
place, without the slightest blame being attached to her jockey.” 

The articles on betting and handicapping, with which the work is wound 
up, are too good to be sacrificed in an epitome. Every one taking any in- 
terest in the turf will read them, and with lively interest. Upon the 
principle of wagers Captain Rous says :—‘‘ It is a popular theory with 
many amateurs on the turf, that the owner of a horse which has been 
backed by the public (and is, consequently, a favorite) is bound in honor 
to start him. This may be true if the owner has declared that his horse 
shall run in the event of his being in force ; but if the owner has never 
connived at bringing his horse into favor, and if, having other engage- 
ments of importance, it does not suit him to start his horse, considering 
the chance of running inadequate to the extra expenses of running, no 
man has a right tocomplain. The only orthodox betting is on the field ; 
and if a person chooses to back horses not his own property, he takes a 
responsibility upon himself for which no other person is answerable.” 

Thus, reader, are there “‘ more things than are dream’t of in your phi- 
losophy” upon the turf. 

London Sporting Magazine for April, 1850. 


Farmers’ and Breeders’ Department. 


ON THE MANAGEMENT OF THE FARM HORSE, 
BY W. C. SPOONER. 
(Concluded from page 112 of the ‘Spirit of the Times.’) 

Having now gone through the various articles of food, and given their 
theoretical value according to the amount of nutriment contained, a mode 
of estimating which I believe to becorrect, and consistent with the results 
of practice, so far as with our imperfect data these results can be arrived 
at, I proceed to give some actual statements of the feeding of farm-horses, 
derived from personal knowledge of the cases in question. On a clay-loam 
farm in a good state of cultivation where the horses are in good condition, 
and the work, though regular, yet harder than usual, particularly during 
seed time, and where two horses only are used in a plough, the following 
is the mode of feeding :— 

During the dead of the winter, between wheat and spring sowing, com- 
mencing about the middle of November, and terminating in March, the 
horses are only allowed a bushel and a half of oats each, with barley- 
straw ad libitum ; with this small quantity of oats a large amount of 
straw is consumed, amounting to 37 lbs. daily. The horses are not, asin 
many instances, sent some miles into a neighboring town for the purpose 
of bringing out a load of inferior dung, but are more usefully employed 
at home. On this farm, straw is plentiful and of the best kind, being well 
intermixed with clover, whilst hay is scarce, being required for sheep and 
cattle. The work at this period of the year is also very light. The cost 
of this feeding may be considereil to be per week :— 
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The objection to this mode of feeding arises from that which I have be- 
fore pointed out, viz., that bran and beans do not supply the constituents 
of oats, which the horse requires. 

_ Another method of feeding adopted by another party is the follow- 
ing :— 
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This statement of feeding is preferable in its arrangement to that pre- 
viously described, but is still insufficient in point of nourishment for 
horses in full work, and is calculated to keep them under par. The first 
statement of horse-feeding, though more expensive, yet considering the 
condition of the animals, and the amount of work accomplished, is in the 
end the most economical*. 

With regard to the medical treatment of horses, it should be borne in 
mind that ‘ Prevention is better than a cure,’ and, to use an old saying, 
‘a stitch in time saves nine.’ To follow out these homely yet wise old 
proverbs, there is no better plan than to select a respectable and certifi- 
cated veterinary surgeon, and pay him a moderate annual composition to 
attend and find medicines for all the horses on the farm. There is no more 
dangerous plan than that very frequently pursued of employing the vil- 
lage farrier to attend slight illnesses, with the intention of calling in a 
veterinary surgeon in difficult and dangerous cases. It requires all the 
tact and talent of a professional man to discriminate between slight and 
dangerous disease ; for the latter often assumes symptoms so masked and 
obscure, as to require the utmost knowledge and experience to detect, and 
the unwary, in many instances, may consider the animal in little danger 
when he may absolutely be in the jaws of death. Now, surely if the ig- 
norant man is incompetent to treat an obscure and dangerous case, he is 
also unable to distinguish between such a case and one unattended with 
danger, and yet it is he or the farmer himself that must decide on the 
character of the case, and the propriety of seeking further advice. The 
writer has known several instances in which the farrier has confidently 
foretold the recovery of the horse when he has absolutely been in a dying 
state. One instance is very familiar to his recollection, in which the far- 
rier arrived post haste, and almost without condescending to examine into 
the symptoms, immediately put into practice his round of remedies bleed- 
ing, blistering, rowelling, and clystering, and then resting from his la- 
bors in a corner of the stable, whistled complacently, and foretold the 
speedy recovery of the animal. The words had scarcely issued from his 
mouth, when the poor brute, that had been dying all the time he had 
been a needlessly tortured, fell forward, and with one severe struggle 
expired, 

The advantages in favor of compounding on the principle of insurance 
for the medical atteudance of farm-horges are various: disease may be 
often prevented by early attention, dangerous disorders may be checked 
in the bud, and severe or incurable illness or lameness may thus be pre- 
vented. Medicines, with proper directions, may be left, so as to be ad- 
ministered immediately in sudden cases, as for instance, in spasmodic 
colic; and thus the interest of the farmer and the veterinary surgeon 
may both tend towards one and the same object, i. e., the prevention of 
disease. If any epidemic should break out (the horses being contracted 
for), the expense of treatment is moderate and limited, which is so much 
the better for the farmer ; and if the horses should continue free from dis- 
ease, it is so much the better for both parties. 

With regard to the stabling of farm-horses, it should be comfortable 
without being too hot, and well ventilated without being draughty. Means 
should be afforded at the upper part of the stable (but not just over the 
horses’ heads) for the exit of the heated and impure air, and if this be done 
we need not trouble ourselves about affording inlets for the pure and cool 
air; it will enter quickly enough we may depend on it. In addition to 
ventilation there ought to be sufficient light afforded by means of windows, 
which should be mo to open, so as to be used in summer for keeping the 
stable cool. They should, however, be provided with shutters, or 
lattices, to exclude the light. For after horses have been hard 
worked during a long summer’s day, the sooner the stable is darkened, 
after being dressed and fed, the better, so as to induce them to lie down 
and go to rest. 

It is a very bad and thriftless economy in building a new stable to stint 
the room afforded to each horse. A dozen horses may be rendered uncom- 
' fortable and unable to take their proper rest, merely for the sake of ma- 
| king the stable hold one additional animal. Where full-sized horses are 
| kept, six feet in width should be allowed to each, and stalls+ should by all 
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Barley and turnip sowing being pretty well over, and green food be- 
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This amount varies, of course, with the value of oats and other pro- 
vender, and is more frequently below than above the estimate I have gi- 
ven. The horses thus fed are kept in good condition, and are able and 
willing to perform any work they are required todo. Of course there is 
some variation as to the time at which these changes of feeding begin or 
end, according to various circumstances ; green food, for instance, usu- 
ally lasts a month or two longer than the time above stated, but the dif- 
ference of expense is not material. 


On another farm the following is the system of feeding adopted :— 
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been much used to horses but who can call to their recollection broken 
, legs or other fatal accidents arising from the want of separation between 
each horse. Besides which, no two animals feed alike—some are slow, 
| others are quick and ravenous. By feeding indiscriminately the former 
| is robbed of his corn, and the latter is rendered still more ravenous by the 
hope of getting some of his neighbor’s, and consequently does not proper- 
ly digest his food, and thus both animals are injured. Another evil also 
arises from this faulty system. One of the earliest symptoms of the ma- 
jority of internal diseases is a loss or failure of the appetite. If horses 
are fed in separate stalls, the carter can at once discover a horse who is 
| off his feed; but when fed from the same manger, the gross feeders will 

take care not to leave any corn behind. Many horses fall off in their 
feeding, on hard work, from constitutional delicacy, without being at the 
same time in ill health; but ifa handful of salt be sprinkled among his 
oats, it is inconceivable how much it will coax his appetite. The best si- 
tuation for the racks and mangers is on a level with each other, the upper 
part being about 3} feet from the ground. The racks, however, should 
not go down to the ground, and should be only large enough to hold about 
20 lbs. of hay. ‘ 

The best material, particularly for the mangers, isiron, which in the 
end will be found the cheapest as well as the cleanest. 

The stall should be about nine feet in length, and the lowest part five 
feet in height. Where full-sized stalls cannot be given, quarter stalls 
separating the mangers, and a few feet further back, may be used as sub- 
stitutes. They will serve to prevent one horse robbing another of his 
food, and will also economise room, and prevent biting, but they will not 
secure one animal from being kicked by another. When these short stalls 
are used, there should always be a full-sized stall at each end of the sta- 
ble, into which a vicious horse can be put. With — to the flooring of 
cart-stables, it should consist either of brick or wood. The latter is the 
cleanest and makes the warmest layer, but it should consist of oak-blocks 
or very hard wood, to prevent the absorption of moisture. From the 
great abundance of timber in the north of Europe, the stalls are mostly 
planked, and, in well-built stables, the lower part of the boarding is 
slightly grooved, to carry off the urine—this both for horses and working 
oxen; the latter of which are there never provided with litter. The 





* An excellent addition to this is to give every Saturday night a large bran-mash, in 
which an ounce, each, should be mixed of nitre and sulphur. Every sportsman knows 
the value of a warm mash to his hunter after a hard day’s fox chase ; and if given to a 
cart-horse after heavy road-work, it will be found equally advantageous. > 

. Burke. 

t I prefer aloose box for each horse, or each pair of horses, Sah 0 suse apes at- 

tached, in which a trough for water should be fixed. The door from the box into the 
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pavement may be laid with a gentle declivity of about two inches from the 
front to the back part of the stall, and gratings should be placed behind 
for the passage of the urine into an un erground drain, conveying it to 
the tank or manure wy 2 With regard to the litter, it is well to remove 
the droppings from the horses much oftener than is generally done, and 
not to allow them to tread on them. By so doing, much litter is saved, 
and cleanliness and health promoted. It is also an excellent plan to scat- 
ter powdered burnt gypsum on the floor of the stable two or three times 
a week. The expense is trivial, and will be entirely repaid by the re- 
tention of much of the ammonia of the urine, whilst the floor behind the 
horses will appear as clean as a new hearth-stone. If the floor of the 
stable be bricked, it is also a very good plan to wash it out occasionally 
with water saturated with um. 

Having now gone through the various branches of our subject, I must 
conclude with the hope that what has been written may in some slight de- 
gree tend to the improvement of the breed, the comfort, and the manage- 
ment of the noblest of domesticated animals; believing that these ends 
may be accomplished, not only without any pecuniary sacrifice, but with 


decided advantage to the agricultural community. 
London Veterinarian for April. 


PEAT CHARCOAL MANURE, 
To the Editor of the Mark Lane Express— 

Sir—You challenged me to give public proof that peat charcoal pos- 
sessed the power of deodorizing excretory matter, the admixture to pro- 
duce “* an inoffensive manure capable of being transported by any con- 
yen and of being used by the drill.” 

met the challenge ; and in your paper of Oct. 8, 1849, you obligingly 
stated that I had “fairly won the thanks and honor of my fellow-men.’ 

Permit me to say I now challenge you. 

Your position gives you the power of having tested, in a manner per- 
haps beyond the reach of others, the real value of this combination as a 
manure. Neither you nor the world will, nor perhaps should, believe my 
individual statement, that ‘‘ peat charcoal manure” is the most valua- 
ble that has yet been produced. Still, I aver rHar 171s, and I seek for 
proof to the contrary. 

Inow place at your disposal 12 sacks (3 cwt. each) of this manure. 

The charcoal to produce this combination has been manufactured under 
my direction for ‘‘ The Irish Amelioration Society,” the admixture made 
in London: 6 sacks contain equal parts in weight of general excretory 
matter and charcoal, the remaining 6 equal parts of peat charcoal and 
urine. 

Pray place this in the hands of six different persons to test each kind 
against guano or any other manure they please. 

First, I seek comparison for one season; next, that the test be extend- 
ed to THREE or even FouR Without renewal. 

I feel assured you will select those of eminence in agriculture who will 
take the trouble of making the test fairly, and who will fully report re- 
sults. I have the honor to be, Sir, your faithful servant, 

Jasper W. RocGers. 

[We entirely concur in the view taken by Mr. Rogers in his letter, that 
the peat charcoal and night-soil manure should be carefully and accurate- 
ly tested by experienced and orenpeteen seertes farmers. We accept his 
challenge, and have no doubt shall readily obtain the assistance of able, 
trustworthy parties to test the merits of his proffered quantities of the 
manure.—Ep. ] 








PEAT CHARCOAL AND MANURE. ‘ 

Peat-Ashes, Wood-Ashes, Soot.—I have been in the habit of using all 
these for the last twenty years, to the great benefit of all sorts of plants ; 
but if we could purchase this peat-charcoal mixed with night-soil, how 
much more beneficial it would be even to gardeners. To the farmer it 
will far surpass guano in its fertilizing properties, and being of easy car- 
riage, it can be sent to the remotest part. As for the expense, I hesitate 
not to say, from the millions of tons lying waste, both in Ireland as well 
as Scotland, that the price per ton on the ground where it will be burned 
would amply pay at 10s. per ton—nay, more than pay. There is ten times 
more peat found above, than coals underneath. I know one estate in Scot- 
land where several hundreds of acres are covered with solid black peat, va- 
varying from ten to twelve feet deep, containing millions and millions of 
tons, belonging to Sir David Dundas, the Judge Advocate-General. There- 
fore I think, Ihave made out a good case to prove the cheapness, that in 
time it can be bought where it ischarred. We all know that there isa deal 
of labor in bringing the coals to the pit’s mouth, and still they are sold for 
the low price of from 8s. to 12s. per ton there. No one, as yet, can atall 
arrive at the mighty benefits that Mr. Jasper Rogers’s mixture will do 
—which I shall christen, ‘‘ Rogers’s British Manure.” In the first place, 
it will be a mighty benefit to the poor in those districts where the peat is 
charred ; it will also be of great benefit to the landlord; it will also be 
very beneficial to the health of the country to have the peat districts 
drained (as attention is sure to be paid to that, on account of the value 
of the hitherto valueless peat); it will also employ many hands in the 
shipping interest—as well as whenit arrives at the various coast towns. 
No one can make any calculation of the benefit it will be to thousands, 
even before it is put on the land; and no one can havea doubt of its 
value, as a first-rate manure, afterwards. For instance, look at what a 
poor farmer has to pay, in remote districts, where he is far removed from 
towns, for a wagon full of solid rubbish (all the ammonia, all fertilizing 
matter goné)—and a whole day lost, with aman and three horses, in 
bringing this load of delusive and high-priced rubbish home—and a 
pound paid for it in the first instance. Farmers, with free trade in full 
operation staring them in the face, cannot stand this any longer ; there- 
fore, great praise is due to Mr. Rogers for bringing this valuable mix- 
ture before the public in such a spirited way. The next point to be con- 
sidered is, how is the manure to be made. As far as I have read the plans 
for the drainage of London, in the Daily News, none of them, in my 
opinion, will answer, on account of the enormous expense and difficulties 
to encounter, and having their works at different points, instead of one. 
It is well known to every one that the Thames is the lowest part, and the 
only course to carry off all sewerage; therefore, I should simply advise 
sewers to be made on each side of the river. The north sewer could not 
pass any farther down than London Bridge, where I would carry several 
iron sewers across the bed of the river, and empty into the south sewer 
—the south sewer following the river’s course, and striking off for Plum- 
stead Marshes, where the works and reservoirs could be formed; a canal 
then cut to allow the clear water to run down to the river, as well as to 
allow the peat charcoal to arrive at the works, and there mixed. The 
charcoal being dry, would at once absorb and take up all the gases and 


means be preferred where practicable. There are few persons who have | the moisture of the solid, and would be very little trouble in the drying 
process. But there are hundreds of towns and villages where the charred 


peat would be used in the open privies and dunghills, and would at once 
absorb all those valuable gases for the land, although highly deleterious 
to the air when allowed to escape ; therefore, I hope that Mr. Rogers 
will meet with that support which he so justly deserves, from Great Bri- 
tain, well knowing how difficult itis to surmount the prejudices of even 
those to whose after-benefit it will be sure to do good. Hoping the press, 
in general, will see the great benefit that the above splendid manure will 
be, not only tothe land, but the laborers, and the country at large. 
JAMEs CuTHILL, Florist, Camberwell. 

[Mr. Cuthill, ina note accompanying his paper, dated 21st instant, 
says:—‘‘ Should you mention the Irish peat-charcoal again, don’t for- 
get that letter of mine, which you published in the beginning of 
the year, to Mr. Smith, of Deanston”—(see “ Scottish Agricultural Jour- 
nal,’ No. 1., p. 9, in which he alludes to vast quantities of peat bog 
in the Island of Lewis, from 1 to 20 feet deep, which he suggests 
should be burned in heaps, along with sea-weed, shell-sand, &c., af- 
ter the manner of burning bricks.) ‘I am now giving the Irish peat- 
charcoal, mixed with night-soil, a trial; and you may depend upon 
it, that the two combined is far surpassing guano. I have strawberry 
plants in pots; geraniums and many other plants growing luxuriantly, 
with a small quantity of the mixture in each. But the plants, in this 
mixture, are finer plants than the others, and have much finer roots. 
Even peat-ashes are valuable, as mentioned in my letter to Mr. Smith, in 
your paper. I am using charred peat, ever since Mr Rogers’s lecture 
at the London Mechanic’s Institution, down the privy, and have not been 


annoyed, in the least sense, by smell]. Scottish Agricultural Journal. 


Veterinary Department. 
ON THE INFLAMMATORY COMPLAINTS OF HORSES, 


A PRIZE ESSAY, BY M. M. MILBURN. 

Causes.—In order to clear our investigation of some difficulties, it will 
be necessary to show that there is not any peculiar predisposition to dis- 
ease in the breeds of horses usually employed in heavy draught, nor to 
any rticular and characteristic conformation of the animals, which, I 
think, can easily be done. The coach-horse, and draught-horse are now 
very frequently bred from the same mare, and the breeds are so com- 
pletely crossed and intermixed, that further than form and capability, 
with a sufficient degree of blood in the case of the coach-horse, they have 
lost their distinctive breeds. The horses employed in the cultivation of 
light soils, which the introduction of turnip-culture has so much extend- 
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ed, has caused the coach-horse and draught-horse to assimilate very close- 
ly. The peculiar characteristics of the old Suffolk breed, are lost in the 
continual crosses which have taken piace to obtain more speed, and the 
farm-horses generally, perhaps with the exception of those used on very 
heavy soils, are partaking much of the character of the coach-horses of 
some ten years ago, and although a lighter class of animals have of late 
years been held in requisition for light work, to suit the rapid communi- 
cation which our commerce demands, still so much intermixture has taken 
place in the different breeds, that no distinction can be pointed out be- 
tween the one and the other, in so far as liability to the diseases in ques- 
tion is concerned. We are not aware that an ——— conformation has 
any connexion with the predisposition to veh iseases. The horses re- 
quired for fast-work must have a capacious chest, to admit of the rapid 

opulsion of the blood which his exertion demands; but the horse of 


eavy draught also is valuable for his depth and rotundity of chest, to 


enable him to perform the tremendous exertion which is occasionally re- 


quired of him. There are two instances, however, where constitutional : 


peculiarities may predispose to the complaints in question. There are 


certain horses denominated “‘washy,” or horses in which the space between - 


the last false rib and the hip-bone is wide ; in the language of the jockey, 


when he is not “ well ribbed home ;” such are known to be liable to dis- 
eases of the bowels when put to extra exertion,—but upon what prineiple | 


Iam unable to say. Others have a natural or acquired habit of voracious 
feeding, which is extremely prejudicial to the healthy action of the diges- 
tive and excretory organs, and to which I shall presently allude. 

The post-horse, and such as are required to perform fast work, are more 


liable to attacks of disease of the brain, the nerves, and the lungs, sim- | 


ly because their work consists of rapid powerful exertion; the farm- 
Rsesoy-the animal of long and steady exertion, to gripes, inflammation of 
the bowels, and stomach staggers,—results, as I shall presently shew, of 
@ management unsuited to the character of the labor we require from 
them. ‘The stomach of the horse is remarkably small ;—smaller in pro- 

rtion to his size, and the quantity of food he requires, than any other 

omestic animal. Nature intends for him a supply of nutritious food, and 
that at short intervals ; wherein he materially differs from the ox, whose 
eapacious stomach will contain food which will not be digested for hours. 
The post-horse, the hunter, and the carriage-horse, have food of the most 
nutritious description, and the time during which they are worked is ne- 
cessarily short, owing to the extreme exertion required; they return to 
their food, and although their appetite for a time be impaired, and their 
stomach and bowels affected by the general debility of the system, yet 
they recover their tone, as soon as the rest of the frame admits of their 
taking food. , 

The farmer’s horse, on the contrary, has food of a less nourishing na- 
ture, his rack is filled with straw, or, at best, with clover ;—the plough- 
man rises early, gives him a feed of corn, and leads him to his work, 
where he continues for seven, eight, and even nine hours, and his whole 
day’s work is completed before he is allowed to eat. We do not find the 
ox, worked under similar circumstances, so affected in the stomach and 
bowels, simply because his capacious stomach, when filled, requires many 
hours to empty, while, as we have seen, it is different with the horse. 
Debilitated and hungry, the horse returns, and his rack is plentifully 
supplied, and a good feed of corn given him, and he is left to himself; he 
eats voraciously, half masticates his food, loads his debilitated stomach, 
and his digestive organs are weakened, and permanently injured. This 
course is repeated—a habit of voracity is acquired, and at no very remote 
period the food lodges and obstructs the pyloric orifice (the passage from 
the stomach to the bowels), fermentation ensues—gas is evolved, the 
stomach distended; he grows sluggish and sleepy—drops his head upon 
his manger ; or he is delirious, and evinces that the sympathy which ex- 
ists between the stomach and the brain has excited the latter organ; he 
rolls, paws, and is seized witth convulsions; at length he expires, and he 
has died of stomach staggers. If the previous history of the horse is ex- 
amined, it is probable that he has been subject to gripes; thus showing, 
not only the connection between the common management of farm-work 
horses, and diseases of the organs of digestion and excretion, but between 
the two latter. The half-masticated food has irritated the bowels, extra 
exertion of the muscles has been required to propel the dung to the rec- 
tum, and cholic or cramp (spasms) of the bowels has followed, or a course 
of continued irritation, or of continued cholic, or both, has ended in in- 
flammation of the bowels. I remember a beautiful farm-horse, which, 
owing to the distance of part of the farm to which he belonged from the 
buildings, was worked the long hours described, and finished his day’s 
work before his bait. He was consequently subject to attacks of the 
gripes, which were subdued ; but he died of stomach staggers. The same 
stable, then so often subject to diseases, is now, by a change in the system, 
completely free from them. Another case, however, occurred; a beau- 
tiful, compact little mare, was constantly afflicted by cholic—she eventu- 
ally died of inflammation of the intestines. 

There are other parts of the management to which horses employed in | 
agriculture are subject, which induce diseases of the bowels ; for instance, 
a boy returning from work, with heated and sweating horses, to save 
himself trouble, allows them to drink copiously at some pool or stream he 
passes. Suddenly one or more of the horses exhibit symptoms of gripe, 
they suddenly lie down, roll about, look at their sides, rise up, seem re- 
lieved, and again < pene relapse; the sudden application of the cold 
water has produced spasms in the bowels, through which it has passed. 
This is neglected, or perhaps gin or whiskey, aided by pepper, is admi- 
nistered as a remedy, and severe and general inflammation of the bowels is 
the result ; this is mistaken for another attack, and again the poison is 
administered, and the inflammation increased, and death follows. The 
horse of heavy work, too, is longer exposed to the inclemencies of the 
weather than the animal of light work. In the former, the rain is al- 
lowed to fall upon him for hours, and is allowed to dry upon his back ; 
the sympathy between the skin and the alimentary organs is known to 
every groom—obstructed perspiration, and consequent irritability, is con- 
veyed from the one to the other, and disease is the consequence. It is 
true, the latter is also partly exposed to rain, but for shorter periods, and 
the whisp and brush are liberally applied when he enters the stable; a 
determination of blood takes place to the skin, perspiration is excited, 
and disease thus prevented. 

There is another disease to which horses are subject, and which is at 
once the cause and consequence of inflammation of the intestines. I 
mean intestinal calculi. Inflammatory action of the bowels, like that of 
every other Fah of the system which comes in contact with any foreign 
body, is liab € to produce calculi, which in turn irritate the bowels, and 
produce a serie, F abge” ancemne to disease. For this I am not aware that 
any remedy has been discovered, and what is worse, they generally ac- 
eumulate with age, and eventually produce death, the only power over 
them arising in our endeavors at prevention. 

Prevention.—Of the best means of preventing these diseases in farm- 
horses we will now treat. We have attributed the peculiar liability to 
them in farm-horses to Scar To FN with the exception of certain in- 
stances of peculiar formation of the animals, and although the farmer 
must necessarily work his horses longer hours than the horse of rapid 
work is capable, there is no necessity of depriving the animal so long of 
food. No horse should work more than five or six without a bait. If 
we examine the history of the stables of large farmers, whose fields 
necessarily lie at a great distance from the buildings, and where they are 
worked long in consequence, and compare it with that of small farmers, 
under the contrary circumstances, we shall find a striking difference as 
respects the health of the animals. The case referred to above strikingly 
illustrates the truth of this observation. But, it may be asked, how is 
it possible to bait the animals so far from home? The difficulty seems to 
be in procuring food upon the spot, for if this is not done, the precaution 
will be neglected, and, at any rate, the land will be occupied by it. This, 
however, may be remedied. In the case, for instance, of a field intended 
for turnips, which has to be worked during the spring, a part of it, half 
an acre, or in proportion to the size of the field, may be sown with win- 
ter-tares, a few of which may be mown off, and given to the animals 
green, without carrying them from the field, interfering with any crop, 
or wasting any time in carrying the horses to a distance. If the field be 
intended for summer-fallow, the spring tare will answer, and which ma 
be used in the same manner, instead of allowing the poor animals greedi- 
ly and indiscriminately to crop the leaves of the hedges at every turn- 
ing, from the impulse of hunger. There is another easy way of baiting, 
which some carters adopt, and which might be applied to the farmer’s 
horse, especially when carting. It consists in secu a bag, containing 
corn, over the animal’s mouth and nose, by a string, which passes over 
the poll, and is locally denominated a ‘‘ nose-bag,” or ‘* horse-poke,” 
and which should be moved when he has finished his feed. To prevent the 
effects of the wet. upon the skin, an unexpensive glazed cloth may be 
thrown over the horses’ backs, and secured to the collar and traces. 
_— md by some be considered very troublesome, but, it will be found, 
ers when it is once begun, it will be considered no more trouble than 
—Se the rest of the harness, and if disease is prevented, the trouble 
greedy fi to nothing. To counteract as much as possible any habits of 

, farce which the horse may have acquired, his corn should be 

oe pr opped straw, or chopped clover, which will secure its pro- 
per 4 woe ion, and prevent many troublesome complaints, as well as 
render all the nutrition of the food available. These may be substituted 


by an admixture of clean chaff with corn, a plan which is pursued in a 


a very simple remedy used with almost general success. Goose fat, in 
| the quantity of a pound or three quarters given warm, generally pro- 
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Che Spirit of the Times. 


farm stable with which I am acquainted, and is found a useful practice. | 
It would save the animals much time in eating, if all their food was 
chopped, and perhaps steamed; but on this subject we have not sufficient 
data to determine it with accuracy. f 
Cure of the Diseases.—The cure, it has been hinted, must generally 
be left to the veterinary practitioner in the complicated diseases of the 
horse ; but I shall refer to the principles of cure, in order to guide the far- 
mer from some errors into which he may otherwise possibly fall. To be- 
gin with the most difficult, stomach staggers, which is distinguished from 
mad staggers, by the sluggishness or dulness of the animal in the first 
stage of the complaint; but from the sympathy between the stomach 
and brain, the former often ends in the symptoms of the latter. All 
the efforts of the practitioner must be to empty the stomach; it is of- 
ten a fruitless attempt, but a powerful dose ef castor-oil (14lb.) may be 
tried, as being rapid in its effects, and mollient to the hardened food in 
the stomach. Bleeding may also be useful, in preventing the delirium. 
In the early stage of the disease, a stomach pump may be used to wash the 
food from the stomach ; but here an experienced practitioner alone will 
be able to do it. Gripes or cholic are, fortunately, generally more easily 
subdued ; they are distinguished from inflammation of the bowels by the 
suddenness of their attack, the temporary relief from pain, and the relief 
obtained from exercise, the symptoms of the latter — directly contra- 
ry. Bleeding alone will frequently relieve the spasm, but I have known 





’ 


duces relief in a very short time, if accompanied by walking exercise. In ' 
severe cases, one ounce of laudanum and a dram of powdered ginger, in a | 
quart of warm ale, may be used with probable success. 

Inflammation of the bowels is worse to cope with than gripes, and a far- 
mer should never attempt the cure himself. He should call in the vete- 
rinary surgeon immediately. The disease may be distinguished by a 
coldness of the extremities; this at least indicates inflammation, or that 
the blood is determined to some local part, and the heaving of the animal’s 
flanks, and his anxious looks at his bowels, as well as their tenderness 
when touched, will indicate the seat of inflammatory action. The first 
object is to relieve the system, and counteract the impetus of the blood; 
bleeding persevered in until the horse drops is the only chance for saving 
his life. There is another principle in horse medicine which here will be 
called into vigorous action. No severe inflammation can take place in two 
contiguous parts of the system at the same time. To lesson the internal 
inflammation, the belly must be largely and powerfully blistered, and 
these are the two means for subduing the disease. No purgative medi- 
cine should be given, but the horse back-raked, to prevent the formation 
of calculi, and a clyster administered in the form of onion broth. All 
stimulants must be avoided, as they are sure to act as poison to the ani- 
mal. In conclusion, I would impress upon the persons concerned, to aim 
at preventiou, where their efforts will generally prove available, for they 
seldom are so in the curative process. 


The London Sportsman. 
> ————SSSSS EE 


Mammoth Steamer on the Mississippi.—The St. Louis Revielle an 
nounces the appearance at the Levee of a new Steamer, “‘ The St. Louis,” 
just completed, and the largest on the Mississippi or its tributaries. Her 
length is 370 feet, beam 39 feet, depth of hold 9 feet. The cylinders of 
her engines are 31 inches in diameter with ten feet stroke. She has two 
smaller engines to do the work of the boat, hoisting out the freight, &c. 
Her wheels are forty feet in diameter, and work thirteen feet of bucket. 
She has five boilers, each forty-four inches in diameter, and thirty-two 
feet in length. Her length of cabin is 260 feet, with fifty state rooms in 
the main cabin. Those attached to the ladies’ cabin are fitted for the ac- 
commodation of small families, and can contain from three to four persons. 
Bathing rooms are connected with it. The cost of the St. Louis is set 
down at $80,000. 


T. W. Porter, of Memphis, has made a self loading rifle. It has a re- 


volving wheel perforated by forty chambers. The discharge of one cham- 
ber loads the adjoining one. 
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COTTAGE SITES AND VILLAGE LOTS, 
AT DEARMAN, 
ON THE HUDSON RIVER. 

ESSRS. Cole & Chilton, auctioneers, No. 9 Wall Street, offer at private sale, at low 
prices, the balance unsold at the recent auction of Cottage Sites and Village Lots 
on the Hudson, at Dearman, in Westchester County. The premises are situated between 
the Albany Post Road and the River at Dearman, in the town of Greenburgh. The dis- 
tance from the city by the Hudson River trains, is three-quarters of an hour ; and all the 
property is within five minutes walk of the Station. The fare is the same as to Dobbs’ Fer- 
ry, and may be commuted quarterly or by the year, at rates varying from 16 to 23 cents, 
according to the number of tickets taken. A part of the property fronting the water will 
be sold in village lots, of 50 feet by 100 feet. and in plots on the upland to suit the pur- 
chasers. The premises are laid out, planted and improved. The views are commanding 
and beautiful, and the position perfectly healthy. The Ferry with Piermont, under the 
management of the Piermont and Dearman Ferry Company, which was incorporated at 
the recent session of the Legislature, witha capital of eighty thousand dollars, affords 
constant communication between this point and the opposite shore, and connecis the 
Hudson River and Erie Rail Roads. A wide avenue leads from the Post Road to the 
river, as shown upon the map, gently sloped, well graded, and lined with a double row of 
trees. The neighborhood is most excellent, including in the immediate vicinity the coun- 
try seats of Messrs. Washington Irving, Ambrose C. Kingsland, Moses H. Grinnell, Gen. 
Paulding, Mrs. Colford Jones, Messrs. Henry Sheldon, James A. Hamilton and George 

Schuyler, besides the residences of many gentlemen belonging to Westchester County. 

Only ten per cent. of the purchase money will be required in cagh from purchasers who 
intend to build immediately. The whole of the balance being allowed to remain on 
bond and mortgage. In the case of purchasers not building sixty per cent. may so re- 
main. 

For furthers particulars application may be made at the Station House, on the premi- 
ses, at No. 5 Broad Street to G. A. Sacchi; or at the auctioneer’s office, No. 9 Wall St., 
where maps of the premises can be had, and a marked map showing the plots already 
sold and the prices of those remaining. 

All the trains of the Hudson River Rail Road, (the through as well as the way trains.) 
stop at Dearman, leaving Chambers Street at 7 o’clock, and 8} A. M., and at 3, 4} and 6 
o’clock, P. M., and leaving Dearman on their return at 7 o’clock 25 minutes, and 9 o’clock 
24 minutes, A.M., and 1 o’clock 29 minutes, 5 o’clock 29 minutes, and 10 o’clock 12 
minutes, P.M. It is understood that an additional train each way will soon be added in 
the summer arrangements of the Company. 

The Hudson River Rail Road Company are now laying a double track between this 
point and the city, and are making large improvements at Dearman Station, which as the 
point of union of the great Northern and Western routes, possesses peculiar and im- 
portant advantages over the adjoining villages. A branch Rail Road is in contemplation 
from Dearman to Port Chester, or William’s Bridge, to connect the Erie and New Haven 
Routes ; and application is about being made for a Post Office at this Station. "ane 

my 4-4t 





FOR SALE, 
LONG-TAILED chesnut horse, three parts blood, rising 10 years old, 15} hands 
high, sound, and kind in harness or under the saddle, very enduring, and a most 
tylish anima | for a gig or tilbury. Can be seen at 54 Ninth St. [my 4-t.f 


GENTLEMAN going abroad wishes to find a place for his coachman during the 
summer, from June Ist to Nov. lst. The man understands his business thoroughly 
in every respect, and may be had on very reasonable terms. Apply at 54 Ninth St. 
{my 4-t.f 








YACHT POR SALE. 
Sees Yacht BREEZE, schooner rigged, copper fastened, one year old, and registers 106 
tons. She is 64 feet keel, 22 feet 6 inches beam, 7 feet 6 inches deep, and well found 
in every respect. For further particulars apply to 








Dec 15) OSCAR COLES, 91 West St. 
FOR SALE, 
HE Schooner Yacht “Siren,’”’ seventy-three tons register, in complete order, four 
Apply ot 230 Pearl Street, or at No. 8 Brevoort Place. [Dec 8 t-f 
FOR 


f ye SAIL-BOAT TEMPEST.—She is 25 feet long, 8 feet beam, one year old, copper 
fastened, and riveted; has two centreboards, one up and down and one swinging 
board ; has two suits of sails, one a racing suit. She was built by Robt. Fish, and can 
beat any boat of her length in the United States. Enquire of 

Ap. 13—6t.*] GRAHAM & BANDS, 21 Coenties Slip. 


CRICKET! CRICKET!! CRICKET!!! 
CRICKET AND ARCHERY IMPLEMENTS. 
F. A. HINRICH’S, 150 Broadway, has just received, and keeps for sale constantly, a 
+ complete assortment of Cricket Bats, Duke’s, Dark’s and Wickham’s Balls, Stumps, 
etc. Also fine gentlemen and ladies’ bows and arrows, and other articles in that line, 
together with a well assorted stock of Fancy articles, fine glass ware, French porcelaine 
toys, ete. {ap 27 


DR. JOHN WILLIAMS, VETERINARY SURGEON, 
ESPECTFULLY informs his numerous friends and the public, that he continues 
practising successfully on the different diseases incidental to that noble animal, the 
Horse, at his old establishment, at the sign of the Golden Horse, No. 131 Christie Street, 
between Broome and Delancy Sts., New York. 

Dr. Williams, in than his numerous friends for their kind patronage during a peri- 
od of twenty-two years in this city, receiving from six to eight hundred horses per annum, 
begs a continuance of their favors. Dr. W.’s experience for examining horses for sound- 
ness, favors neither party. 

HIS CELEBRATED HORSE LINIMENT, 
for Curbs, Stiffness of Joints, Sprains, Dislocations, Corks, Bruises, Scratches, Scalds, 
Fresh Cuts, Set Fasts, Enlargement of Joints, &c., he earnestly recommends to the at- 
tention of ail who have horses. 

The Proprietor of this Embrocation, will guarantee that in the incipient stages of the 
above complaints of the Horse, it will be found a sovereign remedy, as it has been used 
for s0 many aye with such great success by him, in his extensive practice as a Veterina- 
ry Surgeon, its properties and usefulness is established beyond a doubt. 

Directions.—Stiffness of Joints, Dislocations, Scratches, Corks, Scalds, Cuts, Bruises, &¢. 
—Bathe the — affected very freely twice a day. In Sprains, Stiffness of Joints, and 
Dislocations, rub well before and after application of the lotion. 


PRICE 50 CENTS PER BOTTLE—LARGE BOTTLES $1. 
4&@- Blood and Bone Spavins, Ring Bones, Splints, and Curbs effectually cured by 


operation, at Dr. Williams’s Infirmary, 131 Christie St., New York, at the sign of the 
Golden Horse. 


N. B. The owners of Horses and the Public in general, are invited to call and examine 








1. Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds ; sub. $300 each, h. ft., Two mile heats. To be run 


ST. CHARLES HOTEL SWHEPSTAKES 

S1: CHARLES HOTEL SWEEPSTAKES, forall ages ; subscription $300 each $1 
is “ ; bt mile heats. Three or pang i fas the stake—to name and close on or “er ir. 
é first of August. i Ore 
Mcteike Kame To be run on the Y previous to the Fall Meeting, over the 
The gee ar . St. Charles Hotel give — Service of the value of $300 to the 
winner, provided two horses start in the race. e second ho i “al 
$300 from the stake. ee Gan Teceive 
Nominations to be addressed to R, TEN BROECK, N. O. 


RACING SUBSCRIPTION OFFICE, 
No. 19 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK. 
4 a proprietors beg to announce that they have opened Sweepstakes, upon a sys; 
which has obtained a large share of the public support in England and eleven 
They are confident it cannot fail to meet with similar success in America, being, as hy 
the first attempt, by a local institution, to give to this large community a personal inte. _ 
in all the great sporting events of all parts of the world where horse racing is Practicns 
Lists are now open for the great Trotting Match between ~ 
LADY SUFFOLK, LADY MOSCOW, CONFIDENCE AND TRUSTEE. 
To ome ol on the 20th May, 1850, on the Centreville Course, L. |. 
ubs. 
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ng Horse. 2nd Horse. 8rd Ho 
ren eee ee! Pee | stort 
FU iatesd se COU OO WD oi. cs wd . 8 FSA eta 500 
1 dale ktteaas $00 at 5 ..... coves ' By Secsccpes 6 TED sb eesiess. 250 
©) i ce dend vag 0-86. oF Sema 300 150 


A commission of ten per cent. deducted on payment of " stakes. Further particular: 
may be obtained by application at the office as above. (my 43e 


—— 
METAIRIE COURSE RACES, NHW ORLEANS. 

1 kw Fall Races, of the Metairie Jockey Club, will come off over the Metairie ( Ourse 

at New Orleans, near the middle of November, 1850. ome 

The following Stakes are now opened, to name and close with the undersig 

first day of July next, at New Orleans :— 


50 





ned. on the 


of Fall Meeting, over the Metairie Course. Three or more to make a race. _ day 

2. Sweepstakes for 4 yr. olds; sub. $500 each, h. ft., Two mile heats. Three or more to 
makearace. To be run, name and close, as above. 

8. Sweepstakes for all ages; sub. $1000 each, $300 forfeit, Four mile heats. To name 
and close with abeve conditions. To be run second day of Fall Meeting, over the 
Metairie Course R. TEN BROECK, Proprieto; — 

New Orleans, March 28, 1850.—[Ap 20-3t] 


QUEEN CITY RACES, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. g 
HE First Meeting over the Queen City Race Course, will commence on Tye 
June 4, and continue five days, when the following purses will be given :— 

First Day—Proprietor’s Purse $500, Three mile heats. 

Second Day—Proprietor’s Purse $200, for 3 yr. olds, Mile heats. 

Same Day—Proprietor’s Purse $150, One mile. 

Third Day—-Proprietor’s Purse $300, Two mile heats. 

Fourth Day—Proprietor’s Purse $250, Mile heats, best 3 in 5. 

Fifth, and last day—Proprietor’s Purse $800, Four mile heats. 

Entrance 10 per cent. 

It will be seen by the above, that the amount of money to be run for is larger than ha; 
been offered on any Course in the United States for a number of years, and the money 
will be hung up at the Judges’ Stand at the commencement of every race. The stabling 
and other accommodations for the convenience of horses and trainers, are new and con. 
modious ; any one coming from a distance with horses, by giving us a few days’ notice 
will find everything prepared for them on their arrival here. 

N.B. The Course, it will be remembered, is in Kentucky, about a mile and a half below 
Covington, and just opposite the lower portion of Cincinnati, and is within three hun. 
dred yards of the Ohio River. DANIELS & CASSADY, Proprietors 

ap 27] 
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QUEEN CITY TROTTING COURSE, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
TROTTING and Pacing Meeting will come off over the above course, commencing 
on Monday, May 13, and continuing six days. . 

First Day—Proprietor’s Purse $200, free for all trotting horses, Two mile heats, in har. 
ness. Three or more horses to make a field, two to start. 

Second Day—Proprietor’s Purse $100, free for all trotting horses that never won a purse 
Two mile heats, in harness, a3 above. 

Same Day—Proprietor’s Purse $100, free for 5 yr. olds and under, Mile heats, in har. 
ness, a8 above. 

Third Day—Proprietor’s Purse $200, free for all trotting horses, Mile heats, best 3 inj 
in harness, as above. 

Fourth Day—Proprietor’s Purse $200, free for all pacing horses, Mile heats, best 3 in 5 
under the saddle, as above. 

Fifth Day—Proprietor’s Purse $300, free for all trotting horses, Three mile heats, to 
carry 145 pounds, and go as they please, as above. 

Last Day—Proprietor’s Purse $500, free for all running men, ten miles, $100 to the se- 
cond best in the race, five or more to start, to be run within an hour. 

Same Day—Proprietor’s Purse $200, free for all pacing horses, Two mile heats, in har- 
ness. as above. 

The above purses will be hung up in the Judges’ Stand, previous to starting in each 
race, all to be governed by the Rules of the Course. 

This Course has been fitted up with new stabling, in and outside fencing, a large and 
commodious stand, comfortable and convenient for all who prefer the stand to the open 
field. For further particulars see small bills of each day’s race. Riders and drivers will 
not be permitted to ride or drive Unless they appear in jockey style. Persons living at 4 
distance wishing information, will please address Daniels & Cassady, Cincinnati, Ohio 

ap 27) DANIELS & CASSADY 


HUNTING PARK COURSE, PHILADELPHIA. | 
HE Following Trotting and Pacing Purses are open, to come off over the above Course 
the second and third weeks in June next, if the weather is fair, if not, the first fair 
days. 
1. Tuesday, June 11—Purse of $300, $50 to the second best, free for all trotting horses 
mile heats, best 3 in 5, under the saddle. : 
2. Wendesday, June 12—Purse of $250, $50 to the second best, free for all trotting horses 
mile heats, best 3 in 5, in harness. . 
3. Thursday, June 13—Purse of $250, $50 to the second best, free for all trotting horse: 
mile heats, best 3 in 5, to wagons. : 
4. Wednesday, June 19—Purse $350, $50 to the second best, free for all trotting horses 
three mile heats. in harness : 
5. Thursday, June 20—Purse of $200, $50 to the second best, free for all pacing horses 
two mile heats. under the saddle. - 
Entries to be made and closed at the above Course, or at E. Keyser’s, corner of Eighth 
and Chestnut Sts., on Saturday, May 18, at 9 o’clock, P.M. Three or more to makea 
race, and two to start. 
N.B. All horses entered for the above purses from abroad, will have their bill free at 
the above Course. EDWARD EA8TMAN, Proprietor 








TUESDAY, May 28—Purse of $25, with an inside stake of $50 each, h. ft., free for all 
pacing horses; mile heats, best 3 in 5, in harness 

Wm. McR. enters ro. m. Lady Mac, N. Y. 

J. Ward enters b. h. Bill Myers, Phil. 

MONDAY, June 10—Match for $1000, half forfeit ; mile heats, best 3 in 5, in ha: 
ness. 

Wm. King names gr. g. John Davis, Phil. 

G. W. Young names ch. g. Sorrel Ned, Phil. 

FRIDAY, June 14—Purse ot $100, with an inside stake of $100 each. h. ft., free for al 
pacing horses ; mile heats, best 3 in 5, in harness. 

J. D. McMann enters ch. g. James K. Polk, N. Y. 

F. J. Nodine enters ch. g. Dan Miller, N. Y. 

Wm. McR. enters ro. m. Lady Mac, N. Y. 

J. Ward enters b. h. Bill Myers, Phil. . 

TUESDAY, June 18—Purse of $100, with an inside stake of $100 each, h. ft., free for al 
pacing horses ; mile heats, best 3 in 5, under the saddle. 

J. D. McMann enters ch. g. James K. Polk, N. Y. 

F. J. Nodine enters ch. g. Dan Miller, N. Y. 

Wm. McR. enters ro. m. Lady Mace, N. Y. 

TUESDAY, June 25—Match for $1000 ; mile heats, best 3 in 5, in harness. 

G. W. Young names ch. g. Sorrel Ned. 

B. D. Stetson mames bl. g. Goliah. 

The above trots all come off at 3 o’clock, P. M., precisely. : 

Ap 13] EDWARD EASTMAN, Proprietor 


WASHINGTON TROTTING COURSE, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
EDNESDAY, May 29, 1850—Purse $200, entrance ten per cent, free for all trotting 
horses, Mile heats, best 3 in 5, in harness. Three or more to make a field, and two 
to start. 
THURSDAY, May 30—Purse $200, conditions as before, Two mile heats, in harness . 
FRIDAY, May 31—Purse $250, conditions as before, Mile heats, best 3 in 5, to 250 poun? 





wagons. e 
SAME DAY—Purse $150, free for all trotting horses that never won a purse over $! 
Mile heats, best 3 in 5, under the saddle. 
Entries to the above to be made at the -Weybosset House, on or before Wednesday 
May 1, 1850, at 10 o’clock, P. M. C. 8. LAWRENCE & Co., Proprietors 
Providence, March 11, 1850.—[Mr 16] 


THE TROTTING HORSES OF AMERICA. 
JUST PUBLISHED, BY N. CURRIER, 152 NASSAU STREET, 
CORNER OF SPRUCE. 
BLACK HAWK AND JENNY LIND, MATCH TO WAGONS ; 
Plain $1.50, Colored $3. 
TRUSTEE, IN THE GREAT TROT OF 20 MILES IN ONE HOUR; 
Colored $2. 
LADY SUFFOLK, SADDLE; 
Plain 75 cents, Colored $1,50. 
LADY MOSCOW, TO A SULKEY; 
Plain 75 cents, Colored $1,50. 
BLACK HAWK, TO A SULKEY ; 
Plain 75 cents, Colored $1,50. 
JACK ROSSITER, TO A SULKEY; 
Plain 75 cents, Colored $1,50. 
JAMES K. POLK (PACER), TO A WAGON ; 
Plain 75 cents, Colored $1,50. 
LADY SUTTON, TO A SULKEY ; 
Finn 50 OF eas ae competi dges, to be very fuith- 
ese splendid prints are pronounced, by the most competent Judges, to be very 
tal Woostttnes of the horses cas their style and action im trotting. and form a series - 
no sporting man should be without. Gentlemen residing at adistanee can have i“ 
carefully put up, with or without frames, and forwarded as they, may direct, by s¢? ng 
their orders, accompanied with a remittance, to the subscriber. : ari 
Also. in addition to the above. a splendid collection of English horses, including the “ 
tish Stud, 6 plates ; ‘Herring’s Farm Scenes,’ 4 plates ; ‘Forbes’ Stable Scenes,’ 4 plat* 
and others of Landseer’s and Berring’s celebrated originals. + CUR 
Also, a great variety of sporting plates, constantly on hand and for sale by N.C 
RIER, 152 Nassau St., corner Spruce St., New York. ’ 
Also, gilt, rosewood. and other frames, suitable for the above. [Mr 23-3m 


HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTING, B 
MITATIONS of wood and marble—painting executed in oil and Kalsomine, by FP. > 
FOSDICK, 5th Avenue, next to corner of 10th St. Residence No. 16 aes Pats 
eb 10- 
ow 
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MASSETT & BREWSTER, 
AUCTION AND COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


SACRAMENTO CITY. 13 
Stephen . Massett, Chas, O. Brewster. [Dec 
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STALLIONS FOR 1850. 


Ba Notices like the ing (never exceeding three lines) will be inserted during the season 
for Five Dollars. Ie those gentlemen who sdvertise their horses in detail, (to the amount of 
Twenty Dollars.) in this paper, no charge will be made. 


BLACK HAWK, trotting stallion, out of Sally Miller by Andrew Jackson, will stand in 
Orange County, N. Y., at the towns of Chester and Montgomery, under control of 
W. M. RYSDYK, of Chester, to whom all applications must be made, at $25 the 
season. 


CASSIUS M. CLAY, trotting stallion, by Henry Clay, out of John Anderson’s dam—at 
the stable of JOHN I. SNEDECOR, near the Union Course, at $25. 


ARGRAVE. Imp. by Muley. dam by Election, will stand near Selma, Ala., at $30 cash 
" the season, or $35 payable the st Nowember next—mares will be well fed at $6 per 
month. — JOHN CLARK. 

T. B. GOLDSBY. 
STATE OF MAINE, trotting stallion—at Mr SHAW’S stables, near the Union Course, 
L. L., at $25. 
8ST. LAWRENCE. trotting stallion—at Rochester, N. Y., at the stables of H. N. SHAW, 
Main St.. at $25, payable in advance. 
JSTEE the sire of Fashion, the trotting horse Trustee, (the only horse that has 
ag man Po Bs =e in one hour.) and other distinguished winners, will stand at the 


“NRY BOOTH, at Morrisania New Village, two miles from Harlem Bridge 
at $20. jew York, Feb. 25, 1850. | 























AGNE ill stand this season, commencing the 1st of March, at the Association Race 
by yom Lexington, Ky., under the immediate charge of the subscriber, at $50 the sea- 
, Good pasturage for mares from a distance gratis, and grain fed, if desired, on 
JOSEPH WINGATE, 


son. 
the usual terms. 


= 





‘STATE OF MAINE.’ 

TILL Stand for the ensuing season, at Mr. WM. SHAW’S stables, near the Union 
W Course, Long Island, the trotting stallion ‘State of Maine.’ He is coming six years 
lod, a beautiful dapple grey, 15 hands 3 inches high, and weighs about 1100 pounds, He 
was raised by Elias Berrey, in the State of Maine, near Portland. He is of Messenger 
stock, and sired by Tuff Simpson’s stallion, well known in those parts as the sire of a very 
great number of Eastern trotting horses. It will perhaps be only necessary to mention 
among the half brothers of the ‘State of Maine’—Henry, Gen. Taylor (now in Philadel- 
phia), and Mac, the conqueror of Lady Suffolk. The grandsire of State of Maine was 
among the first of old Messenger’s get in that part of the country, and was the sire of 
Ben. Franklin, Daniel D. Tompkins, Lady Swan, Independence’s dam, and Tuff Simp- 
son’s stallion. These horses were all bred on the Kennebec, and within 20 miles of each 
other. The dam of this horse is of the same blood, 26 years old, and can now trot a mile 
in three minutes. It is presumed enough has been said to show that he comes of a trot- 
ting family. His speed has never been tested on a course, but he will be matched for 
$1000, to trot three mile heats, in harness, next fall, over the Union Course, against any 
trotting stallion of his age in the world. In view of this challenge being accepted, he will 
be put to only a limited number of mares, at $25, to be paid in all cases before the mare 
is taken away. Farmers and others, desirous of improving their trotting stock, are par- 
ticularly invited, before going elsewhere. to view this fine young stallion, in which are 

united size, strength, action, speed. remarkable docility. in short, every quality likely to 
insure the getting of good roadsters. For further particulars apply to Mr. Shaw. on the 
premises. (Mr 30-3m 





‘ 

CASSIUS M. CLAY. 
sae Celebrated trotting stallion will stand for a limited number of mares, at my sta- 

ble, near the Union Course, L. I., from the 1st of April to 1st July, at $25 to insure, 
the money to be paid in all cases at the time of serving, and in the event of the mare not 
proving with foal to be returned. C. M. Clay was sired by Henry Clay, a celebrated trot- 
ting stallion ; his dam the dam of John Anderson, the celebrated trotting horse ; he is 7 
years old the 17th day of April, 1850, is 16 hands 1 inch high, dark bay, splendid propor- 
tions, and is acknowledged the finest trotting stallion in the world, having taken the first 
five premiums at the Fair of the American Institute. 
PEDIGREE. 





Henry Clay was sired by Andrew Jackson, (the sire of Black Mawk, and gther good 
ones); the dam of Henry Clay was the trotting mare Surrey, remarkable for her successful | 
performances, in beating the best horses of her day—Ephraim Smooth, Paul Pry, and | 
others, at two mile heats. | 

PEDIGREE OF ANDREW JACKSON. 

This matchless animal descends from the best road stock in our country, tracing di- | 
rectly back through a line of choice ancestors, to the purest Arabian and English horses. | 
He was sired by the celebrated Young Bashaw, who was by the imported Arabian horse | 
Grand Bashaw ; the dam of Andrew Jackson by the well bred horse Whynot, and Whynot | 
by the well known horse old Messenger. The grandam of Andrew Jackson also by old | 


Messenger, all remarkable for their powers of endurance, hardy constitutions, and unri- | 


valled speed. 

PRODUCE. 
The colts of Cassius M. Clay are, beyond all question. the finest in the world, being, | 
from their fine size and great speed, equally well adapted either to the course or the road. | 
One colt, 154 hands high, has been sold for $1000—at two years old, and can beat three 

minutes, and will be matched against any horse of his age for anyamount Another at 
six menths old cannot be purchased for $250, which sum was refused for him. The pro- | 
duce of Cassius M. Clay will be matched against that of any stallion in the world. | 
CHALLENGE. 
Cassius M. Clay will be matched sgainst any horse in the world, each to go as they | 
please, for Five Hundred or One Thousand dollars. i 

Good pasture can be obtained for mares coming from a distanee. All accidents at the 
risk of the owners. JOHN I. SNEDECOR 
Mr 30-2m] | 


FOR SALE, 
HE Thorough bred stallion FRIDAY. He is a glossy coated chesnut, with two black | 
spots on his hind quarters and small star, was ten years old last spring, and was got | 
by Imp. Trustee, out of Saluda by Timoleon. Saluda is a Sir Harry mare, out of High- 
land Mary, own sister to Sir Arehy. i 
Friday was raised by Hamilton Wilkes, Esq., of Hyde Park. Duchess County. | 
Mr 30-4t*] JOHN GREENFIELD, Newburg, N.Y. | 
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NOTICE. 
VETERINARY DEPOT. 
R. WILLS has removed his office to 480 Broadway, where he may be consulted | 
daily, from 10 till 3 o’clock. as to the soundness of ,horses, the diseases of horses, cat- 
tle, sheep and dogs ; also,respecting the insurance of stock against death by disease or 
accident. 
Every description of Veterinary medicine may be had at the Veterinary Depot, 480 
Broadway—Liniments, Lotions, blisters, balls of every description, Condition Powders, 
superior to anything ever offered to the public heretofore. [Oct 13 


BEAUTIFUL COUNTRY PROPERTY FOR SALE. 
HE Subscriber offers for sale his valuable property. situated on Long Island Sound, in 
the town of Mamaroneck, Westchester County. The farm contains 330 acres of ex- 
cellent land, having a large front on the Sound, and divided into several parcels of from 
20 to 75 acres each, affording very desirable sites for country dwellings. with a splendid 
view of the Sound, and facilities for fishing, boating, bathing. &c., unsurpassed. Theland 
is well wooded, and under good cultivation, lying between the farms of Bishop Delancey 
and E. K. Collins, Esq., 20 miles from New York, and half a mile from the depot of the New 
Haven Railroad, by which communication is had with the city in one hour, four times a 
day. There is no place, that can be purchased on the Sound, that possesses equal requi- 
sites for a beautiful and convenient residence. The whole ora part will be sold on mo- 
derate terms, if early application is made to 
ROLLINS & DUNDERDALE, Auctioneers, 35 Wall St.. or to 
Mr 30) JOHN J. MONELL, Newburg. THOS. J. DELANCY 








MESSRS. SHELLEY & DUPIGNAC 
AVE opened at 335 Broadway, directly opposite the Broadway Bank, corner of An 
thony St.. a new Restaurant and Oyster Saloon, (pronounced to be the most superb 
and chaste thing of the kind in the country.) in addition to which they will add, on or 
about the 12th of November. twenty spacious apartments, elegantly fitted and furnished 
for private parties. 
The whole premises, covering nearly four hundred feet of ground, enables them to offer 
superior accommodations. They solicit the patronage of gentlemen, who may desire to 
breakfast, dine, or sup. [Nov$ 





A. ABEL, 474 BROADWAY. 
HARLES A. ABEL has the pleasure to announce to his friends and the public gen- 
erally, that he has leased and fitted up the house 474 Broadway, between Grand and 
Broome Streets, as a Public House, where he will be pleased to attend to the calls of his 
customers, C. A. ABEL. 
Jy 1-ly) 





SANDERSON’S COLLEGE HOTEL, 
28 MURRAY STREET, N. Y. ‘ ; 

4 ye new and beautiful miniature hotel, expressly adapted for the accommodation of 

families, situated in Murray Street, within 100 yards of Broadway, on the College 
Grounds ; and furnished in the most costly and elegant style, with all the modern im- 
provements, (hot and cold baths, and water closets, &c., &c., in every floor.) is now ready 
for the reception of visitors. ; } 
May 12, 1849. [May 19 








E. J. TRYON, 9 JOHN STREET, 
Re to inform his friends and the public, that he has opened his store for the sale of 

Vegetable and Flower Seeds ; also, every description of Agricultural Seeds for stock, 
such as are generally used in England. In addition to which he hasarare collection of 
Bulbous Roots. 

E. J. T. begs also to state, his facilities are such that enable him to procure any descrip- 
tion of seeds and plants from London, having made arrangements with Mr. Geo. Charl- 
wood, of London. 

N.B. Hyacinth Glasses, Bird Seed, Split Peas, for soup, &c., &e. [Nov3 


LYMAN DERBY, 
MERCHANT TAILOR, 
No. 252 BROADWAY, UP STAIRS, 
OPPOSITE THE CITY HALL. 


DANIEL D. WINANT, 
SUCCESSOR TO D. PENN, BILLIARD TABLE MAKER, 
No. 73 Gold St., between Beekman and Spruce,N. Y. — 
VERYTHING in the line furnished at ten per cent less than any other establishment 
in the city—Tables, Balls. Maces, Cues, Cloths, by the piece or yard ; Gibbs’ Adhe- 
sive Cue Wax; Silk and Worsted Pockets ; Fringes; French and American Patent Cue 
Points ; Cord, Pool Boards, Rule Boards, etc. In short, everything in the trade always to 
be had. Spanish pins, 
#@ Orders by letter, for new articles or for repairs, attended to as promptly as if given 
in person. [Oct 6-ly 


T. BROWN, STONE SEAL ENGRAVER AND HERALD © 


PAINTER. 
251 BROADWAY, CORNER OF MURRAY ST., UP STAIRS. 
Coase of Arms, Crests, Cyphers, &.. engraved on stone or brass. Ladies’ seals, signet 
rings, pencil cases, keys, &.. engraved with Arms, or any device. Diamonds, Ame- 
thysts, Topazes, &c.. bought in the rough or cut, or cut to any form ; Coatsof Armsfound 
‘orwarded to any part of the United 





[Jan 12-ly 











Mates or Camada. Books of Heraldry ke upwards of 200,000 names. 


look as good as new, and all repairing done in the best manner, and on the most reasona- 
ble terms. 


, which is $100. Apply to 
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VALUABLE WORKS FOR ANGLERS, SPORTSMEN, 
AGRICULTURALISTS, AND OTHERS, 
RECENTLY IMPORTED BY CHARLES 8S. FRANCIS & CO. “ 
Hofland’s Angler’s Manual ; numerous plates, 8VO., Cl............ 0... cece cece cece $3.00 
Salter’s Angler’s Guide : eighty-e cuts, 12mo., Paes ot RASWaW ee Gedp ceed ccc Ga 


Walton’s Complete Angler. by Major ; many plates, eaters bbs ocs'e cacy o0di 5,00 
Do. do. do. by Dr. Bethune; cuts, 12mo., cloth.................... 1,50 
Hints on Angling, by Hackle ; 8vo., cloth............... Poein goes oes ecse tncd-deee 
Stoddart’s Angling Reminiscences ; plates, fol., cl.............20. cece ccccccee cece 1,00 
Best’s Art of Angling, with best mode of making Artificial Flies, 1 vol............. 75 
Wild Sports in the West ; 12mo., cloth.... 2.65.20. .ceccceeeeseceeeccesccceccecee 1,00 
Highland Sports, by H. B. Hall ; plates, 8vo.,cl........ nica Rh a ORR: 2,50 
Johnson’s Sportsman’s Cyclopeedia ; royal 8V0., cl.......... 2... cece cece cence cece 4,00 
Recreations in Shooting, by Craven ; plates, 8V0., Cl..........c0cseeceeseececseees 2,00 
Hawker on Shooting, by Porter ; plates, roy. 8V0., Cl............cccccccc cece ccecce 2,50 
Thomas’s Shooter’s Guide ; plates. 12mo., cl....... th od UTERUS Ses done Shee Ne ee 75 
2 yler’s Art of Shooting Wiving > 12MGs, Obs cs 0-5 .cacorcomnete cd hewtscsinsesesecs 38 
Dogs, their Origin, and Varieties, by H. D. Richardson ; 12mo., swd............... 25 
Blaine’s Canine Pathology ; Sv0., Cl......++sceccseccecevceccecccssbecccsscceceess 275 
SD POCNNURONE REE GNNGT, Wiis cnn os apres ntuniee nal weeppightodcntaanea ces - 6,00 
The Horse’s Foot, by W. Miles ; 12m0.,8Wd............cccccececeeecccececcceeecs 25 
How to Buy a Moshe: cubes 19m00:, Che s5i0;5 55> 5.00.010.00.0se\p sone d.crbnsacelac solace dee cic 75 
History of the Horse, by W. C. L. Martin; swd........... dh TS ROTEL: 31 


Farmer’s Library, illustrated ; 2 vols , roy. 8vo., half cf..............00c00cceeeeee 
The Horse—Cattle—Sheep—Br. Husbandry ; 3 vols., being the Farmer’s Series of 
the Library of Useful Knowledge, each vol. 8v0., cl.... 2... .... cece eece cee eves 2,00 
a books in every branch of Literature, imported to order, either by steamer or 
packet, by 
Ap 13] CHARLES S. FRANCIS & Co., 252 Broadway. 


TO SPORTSMEN AND DEALERS. 
HENRY T. COOPER, 178 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
[MPORTER AND MANUFACTURER of, and Dealer in, fine, and other qualities 
0; 


GUNS, PISTOLS, 
Gun Materials. for manufacturers ; Sporting apparatus, etc., solicits the attention of 
Sportsmen and Dealers to his assortment of goods, hoping to merit from all, who fayor him 
with patronage, the same good opinion that prompted the following highly complimentary 
notices of his establishment : 

Extract from ‘ Frank Forester’s American Field Sports,’ by that distinguished author, 
H. W. Herbert, Esq. Vol. 2, page 121. 

‘For articles of imported gunsmith’s work—flasks, pouches, spare nipples, powder, wad- 
ding, Eley’s cartridges, or the like, Henry T. Cooper,afew doors above Maiden Lane, in 
Broadway, will be found a competent and complete purveyor. No one can go astray in 
sending orders for any supplies of fancy, or out-of-the-way implements, or materials of 
sportsmanship, to him, as he will certainly be promptly and properly served.’ 

Extract from the columns of the ‘Spirit of the Times,’ May 26, 1849—article entitled 
‘Further Hints on Shooting,’ by the Hon. W. N. G., of Worcester, Mass., an occasional 
correspondent of that paper. ° 

‘ All the essentials in the shooting line, and of as good quality as desired, can readily be 
obtained at the establishment of Henry T. Cooper, 178 Broadway, New York, where you 
may be sure of being faithfully served, and honorably dealt by, whether you go in person 
or send your order. [Aug 25-6m 


WESSON’S CAST STEEL RIFLES. 
BLUNT & SYMS, 177 BROADWAY 
AVE on handa quantity of these justly celebrated Rifles, being the entire stock of 
Mr. E. Wesson, including those in process of manufacture at the time of Mr. Wesson’s 
decease, 

These guns are well known for their extraordinary good target shooting, and as no more 
are being made, amateurs would do well to secure them whilst,the opportunity offers. 
They are in complete order, including slug mould, ball pounder, starter, &c., &c., and will 
be soldlow. Rights to use the Patent Loading Muzzle offered on reasonable terms. 

Also, a large assortment of English Guns, and all kinds of Gun Material, for manufac- 
turers. Sporting Implements, at wholesale or retail. [Mr 16-6m 


JOHN MULLIN, GUN MAKER, 
REMOVED FROM No. 3 BARCLAY ST. TO 140 NASSAU ST., 
HERE he continues to manufacture guns. pistols, and rifles, equal to the best im- 
ported. Also, imported guns, gun and pistol locks, and materials for the gun trade 
in general. 
N.B. Guns restocked, and altered from flint to percussion; old guns made over, to 














[May 16-ly 


NEW YORK SPORTSMAN’S CLUB. 
HE NEW YORK SPORTSMAN’S CLUB will hold their regular monthly meetings | 
on the 2d Monday evening of each month. at the Florence Hotel, corner of Broadway 
and Walker Street, at 8 o’clock. Members are requested to be punctual in their attend- 
ance. ' 
Any violation of the Game Laws will be immediately prosecuted, upon the requisite in- 
formation being given to either of the officers of the Club. 
- “er “ the Club. WM. A. VAN DUZER, Secretary, 156 Broadway. 
ov -bm 








DOGS FOR SALE. 


OR sale, a lot of dogs, consisting of Newfoundland, Mount St. Bernard, Italian Grey- 


hounds, King Charles Spaniels, Alpine Mastiffs, English and Scotch Terriers, Pointers 
and Setters, together with a great variety of watch dogs. 
P.S. One pair of Newfoundland dogs, the largest and best in the U.S., the price of 


WM. MOORE, 46th St., Bloomingdale Road. 
aae- The Bloomingdale Stages pass the house every half hour. [Mr 7 


ANGLING. 


SAMUEL ROBERTS & Co., 
OF No. 10 CROOKED LANE, LONDON BRIDGE, LONDON, 


AND 
PRIORY MILLS, SHIRLEY STREET, NEAR REDDITH, 
Par Aceyars all kinds of Fishing Rods, Fish Hooks, Winches, Needles, and eve- 
ry description of Fishing Tackle, (wholesale and for exportation only,) cheaper than 

any other house in London, and keep the largest stock. 

Printed lists of prices may be had on application. 

Importers of Silkworm Gut, China Twist, &c.. &c. 

All returned packages to be addressed to the White Horse Inn, Congreve Street, Bir- 
mingham. [Mr 24-ly 








FISH HOOKS AND FISHING TACKLE. 
J.& J.C. CONROY, 
No. & FULTON ST., CORNER OF CLIFF, N. Y., 

HAYS G completed their Spring and Summer stock of Fishing Tackle, of their own 

importation, and of their own manufacture, offer the same for the inspection of Mer- 
chants, Dealers, and Amateurs—believing they have the best, the most extensive and 
cheapest stock, ever offered for sale in the U. S. 
Importers of Messrs. Dixon & Sons’ Powder, Shot, and Drinking Flasks. Importers of 


& Sons’ (genuine) Fish Hooks. 
A full supply of the celebrated O’Shaughnessy Bend, and Hollow Point Hooks. A con- 
tinued supply of Fresh Salmon and Trout Silkworm Gut. [Mr 18-6m 


JOSEPH H. GODWIN, 
CARRIAGE MAKER, 
No. 114 ELIZABETH STREET, NEW YORY. 
IGHT Wagons and Carriages, of the latest and most fashionable patterns, made to 
order, at the shortest notice, ond on reasonable terms, warranted of the best quality in 

every respect. 

see, Painting, Trimming and Repairing, of every variety, done with neatness and des- 
patch. 

Those who wish to purchase, or order Carriages, are respectfully invited to give me a 
eall before purchasing elsewhere. [Oct 10-ly* 


PINE CARRIAGES, BUGGIES, ETC. 
| ee FORD, Coach and Light Carriage Maker, 116 Elizabeth Street, New York, has 
constantly on hand. a great variety of Carriages ofall kinds, of the most fashionable 
patterns, built under his personal superintendence, in the very best manner, and of the 
very best materials. Carriages from his establishment are now running in England, 
France, Canada, and throughout the United States. 
Carriages will be built to order at very short notice, of any pattern, and onthe most 
aye 37 a ISAAC FORD, 116 Elizabeth St., N. Y. City. 
pril 7-tf. 











LIGHT WAGONS AND CARRIAGES. 
DUSENBURY & VAN DUSER, 
173 CHRISTIE STREET, NEAR BROOME. NEW YORK. 
Mabe to order, Light Wagons and Carriages, of the latest styles, and warranted of 
the best materials and workmanship. Persons wishing a good article, will find it to 
their advantage to give us a call before purchasing elsewhere. 
W. F. DUSENBURY, 


WM.J.VAN DUSER. 
N.B. Painting, trimming and reqairing, in its different branches, done with neatness, 
and despatch, and on the most reasonable terms. [Jy 31 


FINE WATCHES, JEWELRY, AND SILVER WARE. 
= Subscriber is selling all descriptions of fine Gold and Silver Watches, Jewelry, and 
Silver Ware, at retail, at much less than the usual prices. 

Fine Gold and Silver Independent Second Watches, double and single time for sporting 
gentlemen. for timing horses. 

Fine Gold and Silver Lever, Duplex and Independent Second Anchor Escapement, and 
Lepine Watches. 

Fine Silver Lever, Anchor Escapement, and Lepine Watches. 

Gold guard chains, fob and vest chains, 

Gold guard keys, fob keys and seals. 

Gold and Silver pencils—Gold pens. 

Ladies’ Bracelets, Gold Lockets, and Gold Thimbles. 

Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Breast Pins. 

Diamond Rings and Pins. 

Stone Rings, Chased and Plain Rings. 

Sterling Silver Spoons, Cups, Forks, &c. 

Gold Watches as low as $20 to $25 each. 

Watches and Jewelr} exchanged. 

All watches warranted to keep good time or the money returned. Watches, clocks, 
and jewelry repaired in the best manner, and warranted, at much less than the usual 





prices. G. C. ALLEN, 
Importer of Watches and Jewelry, wholesale and retail, 
Dec 4) 51 Wall St., corner of William, up stairs. 





GRO &e., 
HILADELPHIA Butter, fresh—Philadelphia Cream Cheeses—Bucks County Poultry, 
and eountry made Sausages, constantly on hand and for sale at 430 Broadway, near 
Howard St., east side. 
Also. choice Groceries of every description, and a good assortment of high priced Liquors 
and Wines. E. H. COBB, Grocer 
Nov 18-6m] 





MBS. J. 
LATE OF PHILADELPHIA 
PAS constantly om hand ready made linen, under shirts drawers, dressing gowns 
hosiery, gloves, cravats, stocks, and fancy goods. 
Also, linen for ladies and gentlemen, made to order. 
0. 23 NORTH FOURTH STREET. 
One door below Chesnut, opposite the Court House, 8t. Louis, Mo. 





and painted in any style. from $2 and Pa ger gr fi 
Pt, wi 
(June 18 


(Mr 28-3m 


The trade will be furnished as usual. by 


R. Walker’s (genuine) Percussion Caps, and Baldwin’s Wads. Importers of R Hemming | 
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REMARKABLE OPHTHALMIC CURES. 
8 the facts speak for themselves, and their ical demonstrations are at all times 
more satisfactory than ali the vain and empty theoretical trash to be found in every 
science and profession, Dr. WHEELER deems no apology necessary to the community 
for presenting the following additional evidence of the successful results of his treatment 
in some painful and dangerous cases of Ophthalmic diseases, recently submitted to his 
professional care and treatment. The individuals whose testimonials are subjoined may 
be personally addressed in reference to the named interesting cases, so that even the 
skeptical may have no occasion to doubt the respectability and integrity of the writers. 
J. WHEELER, Oculist, 28 Barclay Street, New York. 
New York, March 28, 1850. 
To Dr, Wuercer, Oculist, 28 Barclay Street—My dear Sir : I should deem myself guil- 
ty of an injustice to the suffering portion of the public, and ungrateful to you indeed, 
were I to hesitate. for one moment, to make public the great and inestimable benefits that 
my son has recently derived from your professional care, treatment. and skill as an ocu- 
list. I would state that for upwards of six years, my son was sorely and most dreadfully 
afflicted with a scrofulous affection of his eyes, one of which was deprived of its sight, 
from the acute inflammation of its covering membranes, which hitherto had defied all ap- 
plications, although prescribed by some of our most experienced physicians. His eye- 
lashes were entirely destroyed. I then consulted with some of your co-laborers in the 
field of ophthalmic surgery, who atonce pronounced the impossibility of restoring his sight 
curing the eye-lids, or restoring the eye-lashes. The only hope, m my despair. de- 
pended upon you. Your wide-spread reputation for your uniformly successful mode of 
treating the diseases of the eyes, of course, were well known to me, and I am at a loss to 
explain to myself why I did not consult you in the first instance. The gratification | ex- 
perienced, and the load taken from my mind, when you assured me that you could relieve 
my child, are beyond my power to express, after the positive assurance from your brother 
oculists that the case was beyond hope. How shall 1 convey to you my deep-felt grati- 
tude, and my sincere thanks for the astonishing cure so effectually at pe on my child’s 
eyes. His sight is perfect, his eye-lashes restored to their usual health and beauty. | 
have no delicacy of feeling for keeping so important a cure private. You may make this 
as public as you may think proper; and if any further information in the matter be re- 
quired, I am at any (seasonable) time most willing to state the history of the whole case. 
Very respectfully. Tuomas S. CaraiLx, 22d Street, near 6th Avenue. 
Gardenville, N. J.. March 25, 1850. 
Dr. Wheeler, Oculist—Sir: Although it may not seem to comport with feminine deli- 
cacy to address to you a letter, intended for newspaper publication, I feel that | shall be 
excused for so doing in this instance, when I state that my only motives are those of 
philanthropy and kindness to my fellow beings. After twelve years’ endurance of inflam- 
mation and pain in my eyes, to such an extent as to render me almost blind ; and after 
vainly seeking for relief, | made up my mind to visit New York for your counsel in my 
painful affliction. and I am happy to state that, notwithstanding the irritable nature of 
my complaint, coupled with my advancement in life, I am now once more capable of enjoy- 
ing the greatest of human blessings—good sight! Trusting that this well-merited de- 
claration may be the means of counselling other afflicted persons to consult you for ad- 
vice, feeling. as I do, well assured of your correct treatment and management of the dis- 
eases affecting the delicate organization of the eye. 
Respectfully yours, Hester ACKERAMEN, 


Ba DR. WHEELER, Oculist, No. 28 Barclay Street, devotes his exclusive attention 
to diseases of the Eye, and invites those who are in want of Artificial Eyes, to call upon 
him, having just imported.from Paris a most beautiful selection, and new make, which 
he will insert so as to resemble the natural organ, and defy the strictest scrutiny. With 
the arrangements he has made for a regular supply, the faculty will be furnished with 
them upon low terms. 

Office hours from 9 to 3 o’clock. 

A pamphlet, with remarkable cures by Dr. Wheeler, can be had gratuitously at his re- 
sidence. [Ap13 


1,000,000 OF BOTTLES AND OVER, OF DR. KELLINGER’S 
INFALLIBLE REMEDY FOR RESTORING THE HAIR, 

_- having been entirely bald for more than twenty years ; curing rheumatic pains 

of the most alarming character, and all manner of nervous affections, together with 
skin diseases and old ulcers of every class and character. Read the followiug wonderful 
cures: Mr. John Vincent, of 98 Ridge Street, and Mr. Thomas W. Barker, of 60 McDougal 
Street, New York City, had their hair entirely restored after haying been bald for many 
years. Judge Rowan had no hair for nearly 20 years, his is alsoa most astonishing 
growth, he can be seen daily at Tattersals, 464 Broadway. Mr. L. P. Rose, merchant, 
Col. Oliver C. Denslone and daughter, Mr. James Bashford, inn-keeper, all of the village 
of Yonkers, had their hair fastened and stopped falling out by three or four applications. 
Most wonderful cures of neryous diseases ; the Hon. Anson Willis. of 112 Broadway, was 
cured of a very alarming and protracted case of neuralgia by the use of half a bottle, now 
entirely well. Mr. lsaac V. Paddock cured his daughter of a most frightful case of Saint 
Vitus’ Dance, after the most eminent medical treatment had failed to afford any relief, 
with only two bottles; residence South East. Another still more astounding case: Mr. 
Henry C. Atwood, formerly Deputy Surveyor of the Port of New York, cured his niece of 
fits, with which she had been afflicted for nearly ten years, No. 3 Third St., New York 
City. A most frightful case of burning: Miss Almira Forbes, of Middletown. Ct., had her 
hands awfully burned in trying to extinguish the bed clothes which had caught fire, they 
were drawn all out of shape, and in one week’s time she worked as if nothing had hap- 
pened to her hands. Another still more alarming case: so badly scalded in the whole 





| face and neck that her life was despaired of, Mrs. M. E. Price can be seen at Ne, 476 


Broadway, where this great remedy can be had at retail, in large bottles, at 50 cents each. 
S. INGERSOL & BROTHER, 
Wholesale Druggists, No. 230 Pearl St., near John. 

4a5—~> A most wonderful and remarkable fact, of all the Liniments and Embrocations 
made and sold in the last 20 years, Dr Kellinger’s is the only one that has been able, from 
its merits, to maintain the real good feeling and recommendation of the medical profes- 
sion, and of the ‘wealthy circles ; all that is required to endear and rivet this great medi- 
cine to families generally, is a trial of one bottle. 

Its very pleasant and agreeable action when applied, and the very large quantity sold 
for a small price, renders it ten times cheaper, more desirable and effective than any other 
article in the market. All nervous difficulties yield to it instantly. Rheumatic Gout of 
30 years’ standing has been entirely eradicated. This wonderful medicing is especially 
designated to be prescribed internally or externally in spasmodic complaints of every 
class and character—it gives immediate relief; in pains and weakness of the back, pro- 
duced from derangements of the kidnies. catching cold, over straining, imprudence, or 
weakness of every nature, in male or female, it acts llke magic—strengthening and heal- 
ing the parts affected most thoroughly. 

As a Hair Tonic and Restorative it has never had itsequal. There are many pretend- 
ed remedies for restoring the hair—but not one of them can show a single case of baldness 
of 20 years’ standing having been renewed—this our remedy has done in a number of 
cases, where the persons were eyer sixty years of age—of which we can give evidence of 
an indisputable character. Two or three applications fastens and stops the hair from 
falling out. It heals all manner of scrofulous ulcers and skin diseases at the bottom, so 
that they never return. It has a most delightful odor, rendering the air of the sick room 
agreeable as soon as the bottle is uncorked ; and when taken internally leaves the breath 
pleasant and agreeab!e. No lady or gentleman will suffer their toilet to be without it af- 


-ter a trial; it clears, softens and beautifies the skin, on old or young, and creates a most 


delightful and cheerful feeling whenever it is used. Sold in large 8 oz. bottles, at 230 
Pearl St., 464 and 476 Broadway, between Grand and Broome Sts., at 50 cents each; $4a 
dozen, cash. [Ap 13 


SELPHO’S PREMIUM ANGLESEY LEG, 
Paws by the most eminent Surgeons throughout Europe, and by the most 
distinguished of their professional brethren in this country, and allowed by all to be 
the nearest approach to nature hitherto produced. Introduced into this country, and 
made solely by WILLIAM SELPHO, 24 Spring St., N. Y. 

W. S., from his long experience in Europe and in this country, (now over 20 years.) has 
had peculiar opportunities of acquiring a thorough practical knowledge of his art; and 
those who have the misfortune to lose a limb, may rely upon obtaining the best substitute 
the world affords. 

‘T have seen the artificial leg of Mr. Selpho; its construction appears excellent, and 
well calculated to answer all the objects desired. But the best of all is the proof of those 
who wear them ; this is positive and undeniable. Some of my friends whom | haye mu- 
tilated, inform me that they are superior to all others. 

‘ Vatentine Mott, Professor of Surgery, University of New York.’ 

Also, Selpho’s Artificial Hand, an entirely new and useful substitute for a lost hand, 
which, by means of a simple arrangement, the stump is made to open and shut the fingers, 
&c. Further information on application, or by letter, post-paid, attended to. 

i [June 27-ly 








HERNIA OR RUPTURE. 

IR ASTLEY COOPER, whose writings on this subject are orthodox, says. ‘The ob- 

ject in applying a truss is to close the mouth of the hernial sac, and destroy its communi- 
cation with the abdomen ; and this can never be fulfilled by any truss which is applied up- 
on the external abdominal ring, and extending from it upon the os pubis.’ This fact being 
discovered by Dr. Hood, and knowing that all the trusses in use, press only upon the ex- 
ternal ring, and thereby increase the size of the external opening—rendering necessary 
ratchet-wheels, compound levers, self-adjusting springs and bars of iron, to keep the her- 
nia up—has constructed an instrument that meets the several indications,is worn with 
comfort, and radically cures about half the wearers. Of this fact there in now in this 
city abundant proof, and as we have permission to refer to a number of cases, (some of 
them of long standing,) where the hernia has not protruded for six months—we invite the 
afflicted to examine the instrument and the reference, and satisfy themselves of the ad- 


vantage to be gained. For sale by 
J. M. SANDERSON. 5 Barclay Street. 
Also, Hood’s Supporter—and a newly contrived bandage for corpulent a. de 
May 12 


NEW YORK SURGEON’S BANDAGE INSTITUTE, 
No. 1 ANN STREET, 
(UNDER THE AMERICAN MUSEUM,) TWO DOORS FROM BROADWAY. ae 

URGEONS, Physicians, and the afflicted, are hereby informed that they can obtain in 
this Institute, all the latest improved Bandages, for the cure of Clubfoot. Lateral 
Curvature of the Spine, contracted Limbs, &c., or charge of cases of deformity will be tak- 
en by the Principal of the Institute, who has devoted much time and attention to the cure 
of Clubfoot, Curvature of the Spine, Contracted Limbs, &c. He also has invented a Truss 
for the cure of Rupture, ~yhich has given general satisfaction, as it is worn with compara- 
tive comfort, and has cured many cases of long standing. In a word, it can be worn by 

the youngest infant with perfect safety. a age 
Patients from abroad are provided with board at moderate rates ; also attention is given 
to the education of children, whilst under treatment for the cure of Clubfoot, Curvature 
of the Spine, Bow-legs, or Knock-knees, diseases which are readily cured in children, with- 


out detaining them from school. ¥ . 
Aug 18) J. KNIGHT, M. D., Principal of the Institute. 


GUITARS. 
ARTIN’S GUITARS.—Strangers in want of a good Guitar, will find it to their ad- 
vantage to call and examine Martin’s guitars before purchasing elsewhere, The su- 
periority of Martin’s guitars, as regards finish, tone, and (what is the most important.) 
facility in execution, is too well known to need any recommendation. 

Orders from any part of the United States, stating the quality of guitar wanted, and 
price, will be promptly attended to, and the purchaser may rely upon obtaining a perfect 
instrument in every resqect, and peansieh - er “sted Rago Ge we 

turers’ prices, who’ e and retail, roadway, up stairs, only, 

ASCSM a F , JOHN B. COUPA, Professor of the Guitar. 

No connection with the store below. [Oct 21-tf 


BROADWAY BATHS—SWIMMING SCHOOL. 
600 BROADWAY. 
ADIES’ entrance 134 Crosby Street. Parents and others, having the care of children, 
can have them instructed in this necessary attainment, at the large Croton Water 
Swimming Bath, 600 Broadway. 
The water is continually changing, and is kept at a moderate temperature by means of 
steam pipes. ; 
The oo SE and boys’ school is under the superintendance of s gentleman daily, 
from 6 to 9 A. M., and 4to10P. M. 
The ladies’ and misses’ school, under the management of  kedy from 10 A. M. te 
3 P. M. 
Bathing clothing, &c., always on hand. 














For terms by the month or week applyin the Bath. [Je 26 
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Things Cheatrical. 


Viblo’s.—The complimentary benefit of Jounw BrovcHam at this estab- 
lishment, on Tuesday last, was one of the most brilliant occasions in the 
memory of “ the oldest inhabitant.” The entertainments were pleasing 
and well given, and the people who attended—and “all the world and his 
wife” were there—were delighted with everybody, including the benefi- 
ciary. He was called out, of course, and made one of his very pleasant 
speeches, which was received with every expression of approbation. We 
are delighted at his success and popularity. We are also glad to state 
that there was a performance behind the scenes, which added to the testi- 
monials to Mr. Brougham before them, and a pair of Silver Pitchers and 
Goblets are not to be mistaken. He did not refuse to accept them, and 
will live long, we hope, to enjoy them properly. 

The Havana Troupe concluded a short but very successful and brilliant 
season here on Wednesday evening last. The opera of ‘ Lucia de Lam- 
mermoor” ‘was chosen for the adieu, and the house was crowded to ex- 
cess. We never enjoyed the pleasure of seeing so many of our “‘old friends 
and true friends,” and the lovers of music together, as on that occasion. 
It is certainly true, that Steffanoni has excited the admiration, and won 
the applause of the Knickerbockers, and that Salvi, Badiali and Marini 
have not only been properly appreciated, but sustained in a manner which 
must be as satisfactory to them as they could desire. Indeed the furore 
which they have created, however justly resulting from a combination 
of artistic talent, proves the taste and discrimination of the people of 
New York. We think it may be safely said that genius, in whatever form it 
exhibits itself here, is not permitted to wither in obscurity, and that 
ability commands attention and support. The theatrical festivals of the 
past winter, presenting arrays of distinguished names, were thronged by 
anxious spectators, and the union of talented artists in the drama or in 
opera will never fail to receive the patronage of the public. We have no 
doubt that the time for the ‘‘ Star” to draw hosts of supporters around 
him on his own name merely, unless transcendant in his profession, has 
passed away. The figures in a painting should be harmonious—the prince 
and the beggar placed upon the canvass with equal truthfulness and life, 
and the characters of a play should be represented with equal justice to 
the design of the author. The day for a stately Othello, and a swagger- 
ing, snivelling Iago had its sunset long ago, and the legitimate drama 
must be so in composition and representation. The Havana Troupe con- 
tains all the necessary elements for the performances which they under- 
take, and are sufficiently powerful in’ numbers to make a perfect cast. 
They are, indeed, as complete as may be in all their departments, and 
herein lies their success. The motley groupings we have had here in 
opera, however aided and abetted by the thunders of an orchestra, which 
conceals many insufficiencies, have ultimately been scattered by public 
condemnation. And now having united our feeble acknowledgment to 
the many eulogiums upon the)Havana Troupe, it may not be highly ob- 
jectionable to indulge in some matters personal to ourselves, and which 
show some of the disadvantages of attending public places. 

During the last engagement of the Ravels, while we were enjoying the 
humor of Francois, some intensely respectable gentleman walked off with 
eur castor—one of Leary’s comme i/ faut—and left in its stead one of 
foreign extraction and most curious workmanship, but totally unfitted to 
our humble attire. We were, of course, alittle excited hy the occur- 
rence, but, entertaining a fond hope that we might distinguish our own 
exciting attention in Broadway, we wore the foreigner for two days, not- 
withstanding the many very flattering remarks of our friends. Imagine 
our indignation at seeing, on the third day, an advertisement in a morning 
paper requesting the person who took a hat in mistake to call and get 
hisown. There was impudence for the world to admire; but, determined 
to humble the offender, we sent for him, and a Captain, a foreign trader, 
of at least 250 pounds weight, with a red face, coarse matted hair, and 
very strongly suggestive of tar and tobacco, called for his hat. 





We en- 





deavored to make him understand that he “‘ took our hat,” but his tongue | 


was speechless in our vernacular, and his understanding of sounds limited 
to German or Arabic. The circumstance was recalled by the loss of our 
handkerchief at Niblo’s on Wednesday, which was taken without the ob- 
servance of that elegant principle of exchange which strips petit larceny 
of its criminal phase. We expected to discover that we had taken one 
belonging to some other modest gentleman, on perusing the morning pa- 
pers of Thursday, but we were saved the mortification by receiving our 
mouchoir at home, accompanied by a note from a very interesting young 
lady » whose cheerfulness and deviltry are very harmoniously blended and 
exercised, informing us that, having some curiosity as to the quality of 
the article returned, she had dexterously purloined it, and would keep it, 
but that the material was so inferior that it was painful to look at it, and 
suggested to us linen cambric and Stewart’s. We have no idea of encou- 
raging this kindly larceny and impudence, and informed the lady in ques- 
tion that we would publish her to the world, and we now do it. We will 
either arrest these flights of fancy, or Messrs. Brougham and Chippen- 
dale must by placard caution the people to ‘‘ Beware of Pickpockets.” 
Coarse and inferior indeed! when Hitchcock & Leadbeater assuRED us 
of the delicacy of the fabric. Who could doubt them? 

Astor Place Opera House.—The engagement of Miss Julia Dean termi- 
nates at this house this week, and Miss Cushman, supported by the proper 
auxiliaries, will commence an engagement on Monday next. We have no 
doubt that she will attract the people, and fill the Opera House nightly. 


>is the chief attraction and ornament. 





The Spirit of ‘the Times. 





gotten in a long time, and as she is associated, in an equestrian sense, with 
Messrs. James M. June & Co.’s Circus, they will not be forgotten either. 
June is a good deal more than a June bug. 


Prerce’s Minstrels, at the Olympic, continue, and very justly, to be 
the recipients of the public patronage. They have all the requirements 


of such a troupe, and as they can not only sing well, but be very amus- 
ing, they can please persons of various tastes. Pierce is himself a most 
original darkey, and is a young, enterprising, and we hope will be a suc- 
cessful man. 

Niblo’s.—The Summer campaign at this house, under Brougham and 
Chippendale, will commence on Monday, by the production of a piece 
written expressly for the oceasion, and we hope that the opening night 
will be attended by “ the million.” 

The Lancashire Bell Ringers, having been engaged by Mr. Barnum, 
will make their first appearance at the Chinese Buildings, on Monday even- 
ing next. 

Panorama—Bayne’s Voyage to Europe.—This beautiful and interest- 
ing work will be exhibited but one week more, and we would advise all 
who can spare a few hours, to goand see it, and above all, to take their 
children, whose young minds will receive more information from one visit 

than could be gained by a year’s reading. 


r. BucHANAN.—We take pleasure in noticing the arrival of Mr. 
Buchanan, the gentleman who made such a brilliant debut last winter at 
the St. Charles Theatre, N. O., and who has since performed with great 
eclat at several of the Western Theatres. 

Mr. B. was for many years a merchant of New Orleans, and is an Ame- 
rican. A decided passion for the histrionic art, together with the advice 
of friends, induced him to abandon “ the cotton trade and sugar line,” and 
try his fortunes at Shakspeare. The critics speak in very high terms of 
his Hamlet, Shylock, Othello, and Iago, and considering the short time he 
has been on the stage, his success has been extraordinary. We hope soon 
to have the pleasure of seeing him before a New York audience, and be- 
speak for him a generous welcome and impartial hearing. 


PHILADELPHIA THEATRICALS. 

Miss Davenport closed her engagement at Philadelphia on Saturday 
last, with an immense house for her benefit—every seat, even the orches- 
tra, secured in advance. In consequence of her success, Mr. Marshall 
has re-engaged her for twenty-four nights more—twelve at the Broad- 
way and twelve at the Walnut—she visits Baltimore for a few nights be- 
fore fulfilling the engagement. 

Mr. Collins, the Irish comedian, commenced at the Walnut on Monday 
—he goes thereafter to Baltimore, and thence takes flight on the wings of 
a May morning to Chicago. 

The interior of the Chesnut Street Theatre, it is said, will be pulled 
down and re-built according to modern ideas of those kind of temples for 
immolating Messrs. Shakspeare & Co., and of course fitted up with sofas, 
&c., and all other luxuries to suit our ‘“‘ march of intellect.” Go ahead. 
We are, as Mark Mayberry says in Extremes, “‘ A Great Country !” 


PLACIDE’S VARIETIES. 

This popular resort was crowded last night with a most brilliant audi- 
ence. It was the occasion of Mrs. Howard’s benefit, and the first appear- 
ance of the new manager, Mr. Blake. The play selected was the new 
Comedy of ‘‘ Old Heads and Young Hearts ;” a good play for the stage, 
but having very little merit as a composition. «There is a want of na- 
turalness and simplicity about it, and an awkward cumbrousness in the 
plot, which, though rendered amusing by strong contrast and ingenious 
by-plays, does not accord with our ideas of what a good comedy should 
be. The play, however, was rendered quite agreeable by the delightful 
acting of Mr. and Mrs, Blake, who were both greeted, on their first ap- 
pearance before a New Orleans audience, with the liveliest expressions of 
welcome and admiration. They are both sterling actors. Mr. Blake, as 
the simple-minded old Minister, gained the unqualified applause of the 
whole house. His style is strongly like that of Harry Placide, in Grand- 
father Whitehead, and is highly finished, natural, and beautiful. Mrs. 
Blake, too, is a graceful and charming actress, displaying unmistakable 
evidences of the possession of that rare comic talent which distinguished 
the Placide family. Of the fair beneficiare we need not speak, having so 
often expressed our admiration of her various and rich gifts and ready 
talents. Thecompliment to her last night was a brilliant and well de- 
served one. We trust that such proofs of appreciation will attach this 
talented actress so firmly to our city that it will be long ere we lose her 
smiling face, and heart-cheering manner, from the stage, of which she 


After the curtain had dropped, there was a loud ¢eall for Mr. and Mrs. 
Blake, who appeared on the stage and were saluted with prolonged cheers. 
Mr. Blake stepped forward and returned thanks in a humurous and hap- 
py speech, containing several good applications of the points in the play, 
and expressing his high sense of the favor which had been manifested fo 
him, by so refined and intelligent an audience. He expressed the belief 
that their hearts were as warm as the climate, a short experience of 
which had given him rather a serious apprehension that it was not well 
adapted to his habits and constitution, which were rather of the melting 
sort. Mr. Blake’s speech was quite happy, and was received with warm 
cheers. 

Mrs. Howard being then called, came forward, and appearec to be over- 
whelmed by the demonstrations which greeted her. She vowed and 
smiled her gratitude in the most speaking manner. Mr. Placide then ad- 
vanced from behind the stage, holding in his hand a magnificent golden 
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ENGLISH GUNPOWDER. 
W ce 117 Fulton St., New — has on hand but a few ke. 
4 ey’s Diamond Grain Gunpowder, in -ca' 
give their orders immedia ie. 2 po nisters. Sportsmen 


THE MODERN STANDARD DRAMA. 
ON SATURDAY, JUNE 1, 
WILL BE PUBLISHED, THE FIRST NUMBER, PRICE TEN CENTs, 


oF 
THE PROMPTER, 
A COM”’ANION TO PLACES OF AMUSEMENT ‘ 
AN ENTFKIAINING MISCELLANY AND WEEKLY RECORD 
Of Dramatic Literature, the Theatres, Concerts, Operas, and a Permanent Miscellan 
Biography, Criticism, Anecdote and Adventure, relating to Music and the Stage we 
combined with the News and Pleasantries of the week. . 


_ EDITED BY CORNELIUS MATHEWS, 
AUTHOR OF “ wiTcHCRAFT,”’ “JacoB LEISLER,”’ * MoNEYPENNY,” ETc. 
| furtherance of the interesting and popular features mentioned in the foregoin 

Bape see “ a igh pact will contain, each week, sha 

. Carefully prepared, and entirely imparti inde ri 
performances in the New York ome ee ee Me woe 

My pen of all the new exhibitions. 

. Original Essays upon popular topics connected with the Drama a i 

4. Biographieal Notes and Obituaries, ers 

5.-Stories and Anecdotes of Artists, Authors, and the Stage. 

6. Careful reviews of Books connected with the Drama. 

7. News and Pleasantries of the Week. 
or - carefully prepared Guide for Strangers 

ork. 

The attention of the Managers and Proprietors of Theatres, Panoramas, Concert-Room; 
Galleries, and all other resorts of entertainment in New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore 
Boston, and other places, is particularly directed to this feature, for which announcements 
will be received at the rate of Oxr Suituina per line, to be limited to eight line : 
Our agents—the general agents of the “Standard Drama” in each city—will recej 
forward to us such announcements. This feature will be found of particular y 
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to Places of Amusement open in Noy 
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“The Prompter’’ will be had at all the principal Hotels, Steamboat Landings, Railroad 
Depots, and other quarters where travellers and visitors to cities resort. “The Prompter’ 


will also be found an agreeable companion in the intervals of performances, arrangements 

being made to furnish it at the doors, and within the chief theatres and places of enter. 

tainment throughout the country. ; 
We shall receive with pleasure all communications containing information respect 

the intentions of different theatres. &c., or matters of dramatic interest, but in 

statements must be, in all cases, authenticated. Our correspondents will find thei: 

=— respected. Communications to be addressed to the Editor, care of the Pyp. 
shers. 

a The Agents of “ The Standard Drama,” and others disposed to take an interest jp 
“The Prompter,’’ are requested to send in their orders for Number One immediately — 
priority being given to such as are first received. 

WILLIAM TAYLOR & Co., Publishers, 
151 Nassau St., corner of Spruce, New York 
The Editor and Publishers wish to have it particularly borne in mind, that “ The 
Prompter’’ is not intended as a mere temporary newspaper or chronicle, but that it is 4 
permanent Miscellany of Useful Reading, printed uniform with the “Standard Drama.’ 
in a suitable form for binding in volumes to be preserved, and differingjin plan and matter 
from any other work now before the public. {my 11 








Amusements, &c. 


JAMES M. JUNE & CO’S 
AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN AMPHITHEATRE, 
NOW OPEN FOR A SHORT SEASON, AT THE 
CORNER OF EIGHTH STREET AND ASTOR PLACE. 
ITH the widely celebrated French Troupe, including Mlles. Louise, Rosaline, Tour. 
_niaire, Josephine, Jeanette, and Messieurs Benoit, Tourniaire, &. The great 
American Equestrian, Samuel P. Stickney, is also engaged, and will introduce his magni- 
ficent performing steed, Cincinnatus. Wallet, the only original jester in the arena, will 
enliven the perfermances with his rich and racy jokes; the whole being under the di- 
rection of James Nixon, Equestrian Manager. 
Doors open at 7} ; to commence at 8 o’clock precisely. 
Admission—Boxes 25 cents; Dress Circle 50 cents ; Private Boxes $1. Children under 
10 years of age half price. Seats may be secured by applying at the box office, between 
the hours of 9 A. M. and 2 P. M. 


N. B. A grand performance every Wednesday and Saturday afternoon, commencing at 
3 o'clock. [my 4 





NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN. 
HE 25th Annual Exhibition is now open, at the New Gallery, 663 Broadway, oppo- 
site Bond Street, from 9 A. M. until 10 P. M. 


Admittance 25 cents. Season Tickets 50 cents. Catalogues 12} cents. 


OLYMPIC. 
PIERCE’S MINSTRELS. 
The original Pompey, late of Christy’s Minstrels. 
444 BROADWAY. BETWEEN HOWARD AND GRAND STREETS, 
EVERY EVENING DURING THE WEEK. 
Doors open at 7, Concert commences at 8 o’clock. 
SECOND WEEK—GREAT SUCCESS. 
CROWDED NIGHTLY. 

HE novelties introduced by E. H. Pierce, in his style of Ethiopian perfermances, and 

which have been received each night with the most decided marks of approbation by 

crowded audiences, has stamped them as being the ne plus ultra of negro entertainments 

This week a change of programme, retaining the quaint and original burlesques of the 

‘ Black Shakers’ and ‘ Dutch Drill,’ which have been received each night with roars of 
laughter. 

Repeated demands having been made for extra performances, to accommodate families 
there will be two given this week, viz.: WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY afternoons, 
Doors open at 2, Concert to commence at 3 o'clock. 

Admission 25 cents ; Private Boxes $3. 
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BAYNE’S VOYAGE TO EUROPE. 
OPEN EVERY EVENING, 
AT THE GREAT HALL, MINERVA ROOMS, RROADWAY, 
WILL SOON CLOSE. 

AYNE’S Original celebrated series of gigantfe Panoramas, entitled, A Voyage to Eu- 
rope, embracing magnificent views of Bosten. its harbor, Halifax, the Atlantic, Liver- 
pool, London, from the Thames, (passing under the bridges,) and ending with a magnifi- 
cent view of the Thames Tunnel, brilliantly illuminated, and both banks of the beautiful 
river Rhine, exhibited in Boston for 47 weeks, and since in the cities of Philadelphia, Bal- 
timore, and Washington. to upwards of 300.000 persons. 
Admittance 25 Cents—Children under 12, 15 Cents. 

moving at 73, 
An Exhibition on Wednesday and Saturday Afternoons at 3 o’clock. 


ROYAL LYCEUM, TORONTO. 
R. BESNARD having leased this recently erected, neat, and commodious theatre, 
announces his intention of letting it for periods to suit Artists visiting Toronto, 
(now the seat of Government in Canada). Application to be made to T. P. BESNARD, 
No. 55 King Street West, Toronto, C. W. (Jan 5-Om 


Doors open at 64; commences 
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AT THE SIGN OF 





cadeau, containing the sum of $600, which, in a very just and proper | 
speech, he stated he was requested to present her, in the name of the 
stockholders, as a small tribute of the respect and esteemin which they 
held her great merit as an artiste and a lady, and their gratitude to her, , 
for her unceasing exertions to sustain the enterprise in which they felt so 
warm an interest. Mr. Placide added his own thanks to those of the | 


We shall be much delighted if such should be the case, not only on her | stockholders, declaring with great sincerity, that she had been the main | 


account, but on that of Mr. Bass, whose success thus far has not been ad- 
equate to his deserts. 

Miss Cushman, who is a talented and universally admired actress, re- 
turns to us crowned with fresh laurels, and freighted with gold, as well 
as “ golden opinions.” Our friend Corbyn, who has accompanied Miss 
Cushman, is once more in his sanctum, opposite our office, looking bright 
as a star, and giving evidence of the kindly treatment he met with from 
his Southern friends. From him we learn that she will appear on Mon- 
day as Romeo, and on Tuesday as Lady Gay in ‘‘ London Assurance,” 
with Mr. Henry Placide as Sir Harcourt Courtly. These two great origi- 
nals, in their great original parts, will crowd the theatre to an overflow 
nightly. 

Broadway Theatre.—Mrs. Farren continues at this establishment, in 
the representation of the legitimate drama. We were informed that Miss 
Davenport would appear here, but whether her engagement will commence 
on Monday or not, we are unable to state. 

Bowery Theatre.—‘* The Three Guardsmen” has been revived at the 
Bowery, and seems to be as attractive as ever. The Wallacks, and Mr. 
Lester, Mr. Gilbert, and Miss Wemyss are of course the bright particular 
stars who contribute se much to its interest. It will, we suppose, be 
continued for some time. 

Chanfi rau’s National Theatre.—Mr. and Mrs. Barney Williams are 
still at this establishment, drawing crowds night after night. Mrs. Wil- 
liams is a most versatile actress, playing everything well, and exhibiting 
as much vivacity ag any lady we have any recollection to have seen on the 
stage. Mr. Williams is, in some parts, a most capital representative of 
Irish characters, and the appearance of the Mr. and Mrs. in the enter- 
tainments offers certainty of amusement. Go and try it. 

Burton’s.— The Vicar of Wakefield,” produced at this house during 
the week, has not been successful, and has been withdrawn, at least, for a 
time. xc Dombey & Son” have, however, been brought to the rescue, and 
the affairs of the house are yet ina most flourishing condition. Burton 
can force the current of public favor to follow him. 

Astor Place Circus.—This establishment will not remain here after 
this week, but we feel confident that, wherever it may be seen, it will cre- 
ate much pleasure and astonishment. Malle. Tournaire will not be for- 
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prop of the establishment, and he could never adequately express the ob- 
ligations he felt to her for her zealous and faithful services, in promoting 
the success of the establishment, of which he had the honor to be mana- 
ger. Mrs. Howard received the box with visible proofs of deep emotion, | 
and in trembling accents, with tearful eyes, returned her thanks in a few | 
appropriate words, which were not concluded before they sunk into sobs | 
of intense feeling, that forbade all utterance, and compelled her to re- | 
tire, deeply affected by the generous, yet well merited demonstrations of | 
regard and admiration of her warm admirers—the patrons of the popu- 
lar Varietes. N. O. Delta. 








YACHT SYBIL FORSALE.. 
HIS fast-sailing and beautiful Schooner Yacht is offered for sale. She is43 tons bur- 
then, of exquisite model and superior workmanship, in perfect order, with two suits 

of sails, and furnished with everything requisite for immediate sailing, having been lately 
thoroughly overhauled. Asa safe and comfortable sea boat and fast sailer, she has no | 








equal of her tonnage. She will be sold very low. Apply to ' 
my 11] 2 ROLLINS & DUNDERDALE, 35 Wall St. | 

| 

> FOR SALE, 


FINE and fast trotter, the property of a gentleman about to leave for the far South. 

The owner will give a guarantee of his soundness and freedom from vice. Color, 

dark brown—height, 15} hands—age, 8—tail docked ; an animal of great endurance and 

power of action. Price $400—much less than his cost. Address | 
my 11-4t] L. GARSTON, Phila. 





BLACK HAWK. 

HE celebrated trotting stallion Black Hawk, will stand for alimited number of mares, 
at $25 the season, commencing Ist April, and ending 1st August, 1850, in Orange 
County, N. Y., at the towns of Chester and Montgomery, undér the control of W. M. 

Rysdyk, of Chester, to whom ali applications must be made. 

PEDIGREE. 

Black Hawk, whose dam was the celebrated trotting mare Sally Miller, was sired by 
Andrew Jackson, the fastest trotter of his time, he by Young Bashaw, who was got by 
Grand Bashaw, a thorough bred imported stallion. 


_ _ PERFORMANCES. 

Nov. 17, 1847—Beat Jenny Lind, over the Union Course, L. I., match for $500, mile 
heats, Black Hawk to a $2501b. wagon, Jenny Lind to a skeleton wagon, winning Ist and 
3d heats in 2:40—2:43 ; Jenny Lind winning 2d heat in 2:38. 

April 25. 1848—Beat Lady Sutton, over Union Course, match for $700. with an inside 
— o. ert be ed best 3 in 5, to 2501b. wagon ; time, 2:43—2:43—2:42—2:45}. 

ay 15, —Bea ericus, match, over Union Course. 2000, three mi . 
2501b. wagon ; time, 8:31—8:36. ‘ ee eee 

Oct. 23, 1848—Beat Americus, match, over Union Course, for $1300, three mile heats, 
wagon and driver weighing 350lbs. ; time, 8:28—8-30—8:34. 

Sept. 25, 1849—Won the Sweepstakes, $250 each, for trotting stallions, beating Cas- 
sius M. Clay, St, Lawrence not starting. , 

He is confidently believed to be the fastest trotting stallion in the world, and can be 
matched against eny stallion to trot to 250Ib. wagons next fall, for any amount. 

W. M. RYSDYK. 


N.B. Good pasture for mares can be had in the vicinity. at $2 month, 
Cheater, Orange Co., N, Y. ee ee 
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“THIS WAS THE MAN, AND THIS IS THE MAN,” 
No. 280 BROADWAY, N. Y.. 
may be found 
ANDREW JACKSON ALLEN, . 
HE legitimate American!!! Historical Dress Maker, and Patantee of that splendid 
and universaly admired article, for all its various uses, Gilt and Silvered Leather, 
which he has, and continues to manufacture, in all its brilliancy, any time these forty 
years. Vivat Res Publica! {Ap7 











TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 
A REMITTANCE OF 


FIVE.-DOLLARS 


WILL ENTITLE A SUBSCRIBER TO THREE STEEL ENGRAVINGS 
AND THE PAPER FOR ONE YEAR. 


A REMITTANCE OF 


TEN DOLLARS 


WILL ENTITLE A SUBSCRIBER TO THE PAPER FOR ONE YEAR, AND A 


COMPLETE SET OF THE ENGRAVINGS. 
Col. Wm. R. JOHNSON, of Virginia, the “ NapoLeon or THE TuRF.”’ 
Mad’lle AUGUSTA, the Celebrated Danseuse, in the character of “ La Sylphide.”’ 
RIPTON AND CONFIDENCE (Trotters), as in their Match in Harness. 


BOSTON, WAGNER, MONARCH, 
LEVIATHAN, ARGYLE, BLACK MARIA, 
GREY EAGLE, SHARK, HEDGEFORD, 


JOHN BASCOMBE, MONMOUTH ECLIPSE, and FASHION. 
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THE SPIRIT OF THE TIMES; 
A CHRONICLE OF 
THE TURF, AGRICULTURE, FIELD SPORTS, LITERATURE, AND THE STAGE. 
EMBELLISHED WITH SPLENDID STEEL ENGRAVINGS. 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY MORNING, AT No. 1 BARCLAY STREET. 


JOHN RICHARDS, PUBLISHER. . 
WILLIAM T. PORTER, EDITOR. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Fo advertisement not exceeding ten lines—one insertion 
; Do. oa do. do. Three months 
Do. 3 Six months 
0. 


Do. do. : ; One year - 
Longer ones inserted at proportionate prices. 


do. 





Extra copies of the Encravines to be had at One Dollar each. 

Letters relating to the Editorial Department, and to Blook Stock, to be addressed t@ 
Wm. T. Porter. 

Letters relating to the business of the office, containing orders, subscri Pe te 


the paper, to be addressed to the Publisher, Jouw Ricarps. ? K - r 
Baw All letters to be post paid. cj E » 
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